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America Willing 
To Join League 


In Arms Holiday 


Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland, Informs Ge- 
neva That Nation Would 
Suspend Building for Year | 





Destroyer Program 
"Named as Exception 


“Suggestions for Limitation of 
Land and Air Armament 
Also Will Be Acceptable to 


This Government 





The United States will be glad to coop- 
erate with other world powers in an arma- 
ment holiday for the period of one year, 
despite the fact that this causes some 
embarrassment to naval construction 
plans, the American Minister to ‘Switzer- 
land. Hugh R. Wilson, informed the 
League of Nations Sept. 23. 

The full text of Mr. Wilson’s statement 
was made public by the Department of 
State on that date. 

Mr. Wilson made exception to the de- 
stroyer program, on which he stated the 
Navy Department already has opened 
bids. His statement follows in full text: 

May I now turn to the more specific 
undertaking which it is suggested that the 
States might accept, in carrying out a re- 
nunciation of increase of armament. In 
general I may say that the suggestions re- 
lating to land and air appear to me to be 
practicable and of a nature acceptable to 
my governinent. 


Provision for Cruisers 


You all know that matters touching 
naval armament are of more vital concern 
to us. My government has not been able 
yn the time at its disposal to survey this 
problem in so far as it relates to the navy 
with that careful scrutiny which would 
enable us to give final approval at this 
moment to any particular form. 

I will ask you gentlemen to bear with 
me for a moment if I go back into past 
history merely for the purpose of point- 
Ang out that the London conference pro- 
vides for certain cruiser levels limiting 


the various programs up to the year 1936. | 


Certainly those who participated in that 
conference are aware, as are doubtless 
many others who are present, that 
present cruiser level of the United States 
is considerably below the figures provided 
for in the London agreement. 
Dislocation of Plans 


Thus, any undertaking on our part not 
to augment existing naval strength for a 
year, causes us, and I say it frankly, an 
embarrassment and a dislocation of con- 
struction plans. Nevertheless, we regard 
the general question of disarmament as 


so important and the necessity of creating | 


a psychological condition propitious for 
the conference, as so urgent, that we are 
willing to forego our treaty rights in this 
respect. 

The brief survey that my Government 
has been able to give to the eflects of this 
proposal if successful has brought to light 
certain difficulties. I have no doubt that 


many of you present have found that the | 


proposal entails difficulties of an admini- 
strative, budgetary and technical nature, 
not to mention difficulties arising from re- 
lations with neighboring states. 
Destroyers Excepted 
In the case of the United States the 
Navy Department has asked for, received 
and opened bids for construction of a lim- 
ited number of destroyers. 


to 
that category. 


replace existing overage tonnage in 
These contracts will be al- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Sumatra Abandons 
Indentured Labor 


Tobacco Growers Act to Meet 
American Tariff Law 


Dutch tobacco growers on the Island 
of Sumatra have abandoned the use of 
indentured labor and now employ only 
free labor, and assert that products from 


that island may be imported into 
@nited States aiter Jan. 1, 1932, without 


Unemployment 


the | 


These de-| 
stroyers are the first ships in this cate-| 
gory that the United States is building for | 
over a period of 10 years and are destined | 


the | 


Recedes in Month 


Increases and 
Foreign Trade Drops, Says 
Department of Commerce 


~~ HOWING more than the usual seasonal 

recession, the French business and eco- 
nomic situation became less favorable dur- 
ing August, the Department of Commerce 
announced Sept. 23 in a statement point- 
ing out that expenditures by tourists de- 
clined this year, unemployment has in- 
creased, and that foreign trade last month 
was the lowest recorded since stabilization 
of the franc. 

Continuous rains are affecting the agri- 
cultural situation, the Department ex- 
plained, the coal market is dull, and shoe} 
factories are normally calm. The woolen 
industry renewed activity last month, the 
statement pointed out, but a general 50 
per cent curtailment in textile opera- 
tions is foreseen and many textile firms 
are in a precarious financial condition. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The French economic situation in August 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


United States Asks 
China and Japan to 
Suspend Hostilities 


Secretary Stimson Informs 
League of Nations This 
Country Is in Sympathy 
With Its Attitude 








The United States nas urged both China 
and Japan to cease their hostilities in 
Manchuria, according to a note sent to 
the Council of the League of Nations 
Sept. 23 by the Secretary of State, Henry 


, L. Stimson. 


Secretary Stimson also informed the 
League that the United States is in whole- 
hearted sympathy with the attitude of 
the League regarding the Manchurian 
dispute and is sending notes to the two 
powers similar to that already sent by 
the Council. 

Secretary Stimson’s move in urging both 
countries to cease hostilities was made 
verbally Sept. 23 to the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Katsuki Debuchi, and the Charge 
@ Affaires of the Chinese Legation, Yung 
Kwai. 

A statement made public by the De- 
partment of State Sept. 23 follows in full 
| text: 
| Mr. Stimson’s Note 
Note from Secretary of State to Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Council, 
Sept. 23, 1931: 

“I have received from the American 
Minister at Berne the copy of the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions which you transmitted to him. 

“I have noted the two parts of this reso- 
| lution and the fact that they have been 
|} embodied in a note which you have ad- 
dressed to the governments of Japan and 
China. 

“I assure you that the Government of 
the United States is in whole-hearted 
sympathy with the attitude of the League 
of Nations as expressed in the Council's 
resolution and will dispatch to Japan and 
China notes along similar lines. 

“I have already urged cessation of hos- 
tilities and a withdrawal from the present 
Situation of danger and will continue 
earnestly to work for the restoration of 
peace.” 


| 


| 


Senator Johnson’ ‘Rep.), of California, 
in a prepared statement issued Sept. 23 
at his office. questions the Department of 
State regarding the Japanese occupation 
of positions in Manchuria. The fui! ‘ext 
of the statement foilows: 

“Japan wages war on China and with 
machine-like precision evincing long and 
careful preparation overruns ‘Manchuria. 
There is another argument for those who 
are bleating so much about disarmament 
for the destruction of what little navy 
our diplomatis have left us and for us 
wholly to disarm as an example to other 
nations. 


“Everybody is for disarmament but 
some of us really think disarmament 
should be for all and be reciprocal and 
simultaneous. 

“Where now is the bugle call of the 


State Department trumpeted so loudly and 
prematurely but a short time ago when 
Russia and China were making faces at 
each other? 
“Where is the League of Nations? 
“Where is the sacrosanct Kellogg pact? 
“Echo answers ‘Where’? and the strident 


Group Legislation Criticized | [ 





Industrial Gains 

| 

Upturns in Production From 

Seasonal Recession Report- 
ed by Several Cities 


To Veterans Told | 
By General Hines 


ee edpeait 
NCREASED industrial production in sev- 
eral large cities, with unchanged con-| 
, mi 3 Jyo. | ditions in others are disclosed in a series 
By Administrator eg U rg | of reports on conditions effecting business 
ing Legion to Be Cautious | 2"4 employment received from 42 local- | 


‘ - 2 ities and made public Sept. 23 by the] 

In Considering Program | President's Organization on Unemploy-| 
o ment Relief. 

Pittsburgh reported a slow upturn from 
seasonal recession and stated that steel 


plants are operating at 30 per cent ca- 


Asks Aid in Solving 


> > pacity, while greater production in the 
I roblems of I Cac | textiie, shoe and beverage industries of 
ov ie St. Louis, along with a decline in the 


women’s ready-to-wear clothing industry, 
likewise have been shown. 

Plans for providing employment or re-| 
lief for persons out of work this Winter 
are being considered and formulated in 
many cities, according to the reports. 

Bond issues to finance public construc- | 
tion have been suggested or authorized in 
several localities, these reports showed, 
while surveys of demands for relief are 


Suggests Cooperation in Study 
Of Present Laws With View 
To Determining If Any In- 
equalities Might Exist 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 23.—""We have too 
much Government, and the burden of 
taxes of various kinds is interfering with 
the progress and the happiness of our | 
people,” Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, asserted | 
in an address to the annual convention of | 
the American Legion here today. 

After recounting the amount of govern- 
mental aid extended until now to veterans, 

Brig. Gen. Hines urged “caution and ex- 


Column 1.) 


Need for Education 
Against Investment 


[Continued on Page 


treme deliberation” on the part of the) e 
Legion in considering a legislative pro-| F ‘ d E | ‘ d 
gram. rauds Emphasize 


Asks for Cooperation 
“To my mind,” he said, “no group can 


afford to put forth a policy of seeking ma- Unimpaired Flow of Capital 


terial advantage at the expense of an- y i ae 
Sther.” General Hines also suggested the | Also I rged at National 
appointment of a committee of veterans 


Convention of Securities 
Commissioners 


to cooperate with the Veterans’ Adminis- | 
tration in determining any inequalities 
that might exist in the present laws. 

If veterans see the necessity of appealing 
for aid to widows and children of World 
War veterans who have died as a result of 
the war, such an appeal should not be 
permitted to be discounted, “as surely it 
will be by any other action looking to an 
even greater encumbrance against the Fed- 
eral Treasury such as the further payment 


OxtaHoma City, Oxta., Sept. 23.—Edu- 
cation of the public in matters pertaining 
to the issuance and sale of securities was 
emphasized by the speakers here today 
before the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Securities 
Commissioners. 


on adjusted service certificates,” he as- Henry R. Hayes, of New York City, a 
serted. vice president of Stone & Webster and 
Peace-time Aid ,Asked Blodget. Inc., and former president of 
Participation of American Legionnaires the Investment Bankers Association, as- 


in solving peace-time problems also was 
asked bv Brig. Gen. Hines in his address 
which follows in full text: 


serted that the protection of the public 
against security frauds and the free and 
unencumbered flow of 


It is indeed gracious of you to ask me mate enterprises of business and govern- 
tc appear again before your National; ment are still important public prob- 
Convention I come with an increased! lems. Mr. Hayes also is chairman of the 


feeling of pride in the American Legion. 
For an organization te have reached a 
membersnip of more than a million com- 
rades is an endorsement of the strength 
and purposes of that organization and be- 
speaks of its potential tremendous influ- 
ence in the Nation. 

Surely we must all fully appreciate the 
far-reaching responsibilities which are in- 


National Conference for the Prevention 
of Fraudulent Transactions in Securites. 
Education Called Problem 
In his address as president of the as- 
sociation, I. M. Bailey, of North Carolina, 
expressed the same idea in declaring that 


make the public wiser and more discrimi- 
nating purchasers of securities through a 


herent in any such organization. In jong and tedious process of education in 
strength it is more than twice the maxi- the fundamentals of investing.” 
mum of its older brother, the Grand W. P. Collis. of the New York Better 


Army of the Republic, the membership of 
which exceeded 400,000 in 1890, 25 years 
after the close of the Civil War. A mil- 
lion Legionnaires—men of America—can 
wield a mighty influence for good 
Cites Efforts for Veterans 
The great and increasing responsibility 
of the American Legion lies in applying 
its influence in that direction. The 
American Legion has been helpful in se- 
curing, not only for its own members but 


Business Bureau, also stressed the neces- 
sity for education of the public in secur- 
ity matters. 

“The parade of the uninformed invest- 
the con- 


distressing.” He congratulated 


security problems 
Cooperation Is Urged 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1931 


capital for legiti- | 


“the real problem of our generation is to 


ors is never ending,” he said, “and always 


vention on giving a prominent place to the 
discussion of education and publicity in 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘French Business _ Federal Benefits 'Some Areas Show Inflow of Aliens Postage Increased Luxur 


To 35 Countries 


Higher Rates on Letters and 
Cards to Become Effective 
On Nov. 1 


Halted at Source | 
Under Visa Policy 


Approximately 146,000 De- 
nied Entry Under ‘Public 
Charge’ Law, Mr. Stimson 


N increase in postage rates on letters | 
“% and post cards to more than 35 coun- 
tries and inhabited islands, including | 
| British Honduras, Jamaica, the Dutch 
| West Indies and Bermuda, will become 


* | effective in this country on Nov. 1, the 

Informs President | Post Office Department announced 
Seecieaeoes | Sept. 23. 

. 4 Rates on letters of one ounce or less 

Normal Immigration will be raised from 2 cents to 5 cents; | 

on single post cards, from 2 cents to 3 


Reduced for Y 


XAT’ | cents, and on double post cards, from 4 
cents to 6 cents. according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 


Decreases Also Shown in Num- Announgement was made at the Post 
ffice Department today that, beginning 


ber of Non-quota Permits Nov. 


1, 1931, the rates of postage on let- 
And Tl 2 aja. ters and post cards to Bahamas, Bar- 
nose Granted to Rela |bados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 


| Honduras, Jamaica ‘including Cayman 
and Turks and Caicos Islands), Leeward 
Islands ‘Anguilla, Antigua, Barbuda, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, Redonda, St. 
Christopher or St. Kitts, and British Vir- 


tives, Secretary Says 





Due to the enforcement of the “likely 
to become a public charge” provision of 


the Immigration Act of 1917, approxi- gin Islands), Netherlands (Dutch) West 
|mately 46,000 aliens, who normally would | issncghce epcseattaaesl 
have immigrated into the United States| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) | 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, | " r 

1931, did not receive immigration visas, | wa 9 {* Ey | 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. sim. | Presi ent S ews 

son, has advised President Hoover in a} 


letter made public at 
on Sept. 23. 

The decrease in immigration was ac- 
complished chiefly, Secretary Stimson re- 
ported, during the concluding nine 
months of the past fiscal year after Presi- 
dent Hoover’s announcement on Sept. 8. 
1930, of the Administration's policy of | 
restrictive immigration in aid of the un- | W 
employment situation. 


the White House 


| On Wage Reductions 
Remain Unchanged 


hite House Declines to Am- 

plify Statement But Cuts 
Are Termed ‘Regrettable’ 
By Secretary Doak 


Cites Restriction Policy 

Secretary Stimson's Ictter follows 
full text: 

The President: 

Referring to your announcement of Sept. 
8. ag ar —— to the ear age! geal Despite announcements of wage cuts in 
,0licy of restricting immigration into the} ; col 
United States austae the Sanaa economic | he steel and other industries, President 
depression, it is now possible to estimate Hoover's anxiety to maintain American 
the results which have been accomplished | standards of living is unaltered and has 
in this direction through the enforcement} peen consistent. it was stated on his be- 


in 


| 
| 
| 


by consular officers of those provisions | . s 
of the immigration laws which are par-|8lf Sept. 23 at the White House, The 
ticularly applicable in times of widespread! White House declined to amplify this 
unemployment in this country. | statement. 


Upon the basis of reports received from| Maintenance of the policy against wage 
American consular officers it is estimated] reductions also was affirmed Sept. 23 by 
that approximately 146,000 aliens, who nor-! the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
mally would have immigrated into the who stated orally that wage cuts an- 
| United States during the fiscal year ended nounced by the United States Steel Cor- 
30, 1931, did not receive immigra- poration and other steel companies were 


June 
tion visas. This result has been accom- “yegrettable.” Mr. Doak did not wish to 


| plished through the enforcement of exist- comment’ on the possibility of the na- 
ing provisions of law. tional wage standards being lowered or 
Law's Provisions Stated on the possibility of reductions in other 


lines as a result of the action in the steel 
industry 
Called Cut in Buying Power 

Certain members of the two Houses of 
Congress stated orally Sept. 23 that they 
viewed as reducing the purchasing 
power of the country those wage and sal- 
ary cuts announced by the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Bethelehm Steel 
Corporation, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Company. The five-day week plan of the 
United States Rubber Company was held 
by them to be of similar import. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., however, said the wage reduc- 


As was pointed out in your announge- 
ment of Sept .8, 1930, the provision of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
which excludes from the United States 
persons likely to become a public charge 
is of particular significarice at this time. 
If any alien, upon whom the burden of 
establishing admissibility is placed by sec- 
tion 23 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
is unable, ‘n connection with his applica- 
tion for an immigration visa, to establish 
that he is not likely to become a public 
charge, the consular officer to whom he 
has applied would have no other choice 
under section 2 (f) of the Immigration 
Act. of 1924, than to refuse a visa 

Section 2 (f) of the act cited provides 


Cooperation among the various agencies |¢pat “no in ‘ation visa shall be issued “OMS were in line with his own sugges- 
for all comrades-in-arms as well, benefits| which are engaged in fighting security thas ‘no eet ga 5a ae Ssuec tion of reductions of Government expen- 
hitherto unknown in the history of any ; ; : ) an immigrant if it appears 1€ cons ditures, including reductions in salaries 

: € frauds was asked by H. G. Mitchell, Of jar omme-- * * * that the immigrant is in- s, g : sa 
nation and it is with gratification that } 5 “Ds > : : S » , of Government personnel He said he 
the Oklahoma City Better Business Bu- admissible under the immigration laws 
I note the broadening in scope of the Le- |... H d that the urities com-~| - in : mugrs AWS believed the action of the companies 
reau. e urge hat the sec t * * nor shall such immigration visa be 


gion’s activities in the several communi- 
ties of our country. 

Because the membership of the Legion 
is made up of those who have served theil 
country in time of great emergency and 
have fulfilled the first obligation of good 
citizenship we may expect these same men 


missioners, the investment bankers, 


mittees and similar agencies work 


tion of the public and the saving for 


the 
better business: bureaus, the chambers of 
commerce, the investors’ protective com- 
to- 
gether toward a common end—the educa- 


would benefit industry, stimulate business 


issued if the consular officer knows or has and help relieve unemployment. 


reason to believe that the immigrant is ‘ 
inadmissible to the United States under Declared Inevitable 
the immigratio: laws.” “The wage cuts,” Mr. Wood said, “were 
The decrease in immigration was ac- inevitable. Commodity prices in every 
* complished principally during the con- class have been going down. If it had 


ee eee ; legitimate industry of the millions of dol- ¢juding nine months of the fiscal year fol- not been for the pledges to the President, 
to be interested and take ee amnperans lars that are diverted by the fraudulent comtaa’ Ga release of your announcement wages would veel, been cut long ago. In 
part in solving these problems which at’ operator. of Sept. 8. During the period mentioned my opinion, this is the best thing that 
this time face our Nation; and while the The convention was welcomed to Okla- the underissue of the quota amounted could possibly happen to the workers 
Legion from its organization placed fore-| homa by W. M. Franklin, Oklahoma Se- to 94 ner cent for aliens not entitled to themselves. Wage reductions will lead to 
most upon its program the care of the curities Commissioner, and the response preference under the law and to 88 per more activity in business. They will stim- 
disabled, the results so far accomplished | on behalf of the association was made | cent for all quota immigrants (preference ulate the movement of money now tied 
along that line justify the thought that/py FT. Stockard, of the Missouri Se- and nonpreference). up in the banks. I think they will lead 


their future activities will be extended to 
other fields and rightfully so. We have} 
many problems before our people that re- | of 
quire sound thinking, the exercise of clear 
judgment and plain talking 

At a period in our history which calls 
for the best that is in each of us, I am, 
confident that the members of the Amer- 
ican Legion will display those qualities of 
coolness, courage, and determination which | 
they exhibited during the dark days of the | 
World War, and will by so doing give yet 
another proof of the reality of their motto 
“Ex-service men are still serving America.’ 


curities Commission 


securities for which application 


a number of States. 
Nation-wide Standards Asked 


tion fits a correct standar din one State 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Census Is Requested 


Mr. Bailey suggested group examination 
has 
been made for listing by joint action of 


“If a security of nation-wide distribu- 


additional 
Senator 


to employment.’ 


Visas Show Reduction Davis ‘Rep.), of 


Pennsylvania, 


During the entire 12 montis’ perod, said the action of the steel companies was 
ended June 30, 1931, only 48.528 quota a great disappointment, and that in his 
immigration visas were issued as com- opinion a five-day week, in order to sta- 
pared with the total annual quotas of pbilize production, is near at hand. Sena- 
153,714. These figures represent an under- | tor Davis said: 
issue for the entire year of over 68 per : ; . 

‘lcent of the available quota numbers Smaller Concerns Also Cut 

In addition to the reduction of quota “It was a great disappointment to me 
immigration into the United States during | because the outstanding leaders of the in- 
the past fiscal year, the immigration of | dustry assured President Hoover that no 


aliens not subject to quota limitations also | wage reduction would be made during the 
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y Service 
Of Railways Seen 


As Unnecessary 


Western State Commissions 
Say ‘De Luxe’ Passenger 
Operations Are Adding to 
Freight Bill 


Impaired Credit Claim 
Denied at Hearing 


Question of Prevailing Level 
Of Wages Interjected for 
First Time in I. C. C. Pro- 
ceedings 


The railroads of the Nation should first 
demonstrate that they are making every 
effort to economize in operating expenses 
through the cutting down of “de luxe” 
passenger trains and other “unnecessary” 
passenger operations before they attempt 
to saddle the shipping public with an- 
other 15 per cent in charges on freight 
traffic, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was advised Sept. 23 by John E. Ben- 
ton on behalf of the legal committee of 
Western State Commissions. (Ex parte 
No. 103.) 


Mr. Benton spoke during oral arguments 
before the full membership of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and a dele- 
gation of State Commissioners in con- 
nection with the united plea of the coun- 
try’s railroads for a 15 per cent horizontal 
advance in all freight rates. 


Cutting Passenger Fares 


The State Commissions’ attorney told 
ihe Commission that the railroads were 
engaged in “cut-throat” compeition be- 
iween themselves for the passenger busi- 
ness of the Nation, and as a result were 
cutting passenger fares to the lowest point 
possible, running numerous and unneces- 
sary trains with luxurious apopintments 
and service at a cost of operation which 
{is transferred to the freight bill of the 
carriers. 

Until they show that they are making 
every posible economy in their passenger 
operations, he declared, they have no 
right to ask the Commission for increased 
freight rates 

Mr. Benton charged that through a 
misconstruction of section 15a of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, attorneys for the 
carriers had sought to put “to an unholy 
| use” the fair return provisions of the law. 
He characterized assertions of impaired 
' railroad credit and unmarketability of see 
curities as “mere piffie.” 

Were the Commission to accept the con- 
Struction of 15-a as interpreted by at- 
torneys for the ‘railroads, continued Mr, 
Benton, there would be produced an en- 
tirely “unfair and unconscionable rate of 
return.” 


Wage Level Injected 

For the first time during the final argue 
}ments on tne railroads’ rate increase pro= 
| posal there was interjected by Mr. Benton 
} the question of the prevailing of 
railway waees. which he inferred were 
}entirely out of line with those paid by 
|}other industries. He said there should 
| be no increase in freight rates until ope 
portunity had been given to survey vrese 
ent level of rates to determine whether 
adjustments to them should be made. 

The canicrs should be complimented, 
he continucd, for maintaining the level 
icf rail wages since the beginning of the 
| depression in 1929, but existing freigat 
rates should not be hoisted witnout a 
survey of rail wages with a view their 
future reduction. 

Mr. Benton attacked the argument of 
Fairman R. Dick, New York investinent 
banker, who argued for an increase in 
price to preserve carrier credit. He re- 
called that Mr. Dick had testified he had 
foreseen the impending decline in rail 
securities, although he subsequently said 
he had advised investors to place their 
funds in rail bonds as offering the greate 
est security. 

Declaring that existing freight rates 
are already too high and out of propor- 
tion to the value of the service rendered, 
J. V. Norman, representing southern coal 
and lumber interests, told the Commission 
that the railroads have “aroused the in- 
zenuity of the whole American people to 
find the means of avoiding paying them.” 

Referring to the competition being met 
on all sides by the railroads from trucks, 
buses, pipe lines and waterways, Mr. Nor= 
man declared that while some of the 
carriers’ traffic is being lost to these com- 
peting agencics, far more is drying up 
through the relocation of interests. He 


evei 


od S pe ; pa "rease al c 5. -esent ec > depressic 
ee with the _sections of the ee voice of the internationalist is still I need not call the Legion's attention >..2 e SS ceeere teaeuontion mies vA = peThe ‘aaukeder coer of reckless | POinted to several instances where lumber 
died a a ee ens “But why worry? There yet remains to the fact that probably one of the Of I rison Industries sued during the fiscal year, as compared price slashing has been going on in the mills and other industrial plants had 
ee ee ee “©, the League of Nations’ political World greatest problems affecting the Nation at with 107,469 similar visas issued during steel industry for some time and in some | Moved to different locations in order to 
labor, srreneus Lowman, a ae Court with its distinguished Japanese : ee . eee avoid paying high freight rates. “That 
iaesae ae pet a een | president. (Continued on Page 7, Column 4.1 |Basis Sought for Action Under, [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.1 {Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) a their traffic is going,” he em- 
The following additiondl information Convict Labor Law Mr. Norman said that American in- 
also was made available by Mr. Lowman: Di Si P f T gr ° i . sc dustry has been “pulling at its bootstraps 
American ’tobacco interests have been wel sily Oo ongues Said to Impede A census of institutional manufactures Development of New Uses for Rubber for some time trying to raise itself in 
poor that . the —aaeee —— - | to determine a basis for the reorganiza- ————-- — 
of Sumatra use indentured or forced labor ° iv ° ° tion of prison industries which will be 7 7 7 Y * Continued on Page 8, ‘olum 
fn producing tobacco in that country) KWducational Efforts in Our Possessions | oer ren, pauses hich will be Expected to Expand World Consumption ‘st 0" fase & Cotimn 1) 
which is imported here for cigar wrap- bor Law was requested of the Secretary P > jz ‘ 
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* Three States Seek 
_ To Avert Higher 


Taxes for Relief 


New Jersey, Massachusetts 
And West Virginia Will 
Devise Other Means to 
Provide for Unemployed 





& 


| 
TrENTON, N. J., Sept. 23. | 

Seeking to avert the necessity of an 
added State-wide tax, Governor Larson 
has announced that he will urge at an 
unemployment relief conference called for 
Sept. 25, that a tax refund of $6,400,000, 
authorized by the Legislature last June, 
be converted into a fund to aid the job- 
less. 

The plan will be submitted as an alterna- 
tive to the suggestion of Chester I. Bar- 
nard, State unemployment relief director, | 
that excise taxes be imposed upon certain 
luxuries such as tobacco and beverages. 

In the opinion of the Governor, the 
$6,400,000 which would be made available 
by adoption of his plan would be suffi- 
cient to finance the relief program during 
the Winter. If not, he said, funds could 
be diverted from other sources. He pointed 
out that New York State, with a popula- 
tion three times as great as New Jersey, 
had voted $20,000,000 as enough to finance 
the relief work in that State. 

May Need $40,000,000 

Mr. Barnard at a prior conference ex- 
pressed the opinion that as much as $40,- 
000,000 might be required in New Jersey 
and said that some form of special tax | 
was imperative. 

The Governor asserted that it was prob- 
able that the date of a special session | 
of the Legislature to act upon the unem- 
ployment measures would be decided at 
the conference, to which leaders of both 
parties and representatives of the coun- 
ties and municipalities have been invited. 

Small taxpayers would receive only a 
Small rebate under the refund plan, con- | 
tinued the Governor, the bulk of the 
money going to the large corporations. 
Moreover, he said, the taxpayers are now 
called to meet a heavy assessment, espe- 
cially on real estate, and would feel the 
Strain of any added impost. 

Delay in collecting a special tax was 
another argument advanced by the Gov-| 
ernor as impairing the usefulness of such | 
a plan in the present emergency. The 
refund money, he said, would be avail-| 
able within a few weeks in a lump sum 
Since it will come from-the sale of bonds 
by the Interstate Bridge Commission to 
purchase the Camden-Philadelphia bridge. 





Abandons Tax Plan 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 23. | 

Abandonment of a proposed luxury tax) 
or any other form of additional taxation | 
and a campaign of rigid economies by} 
State and cities as a means of providing 
unemployment relief will be discussed | 
with Gov. Joseph B. Ely, of Massachu- | 
setts, when the committee of five repre- 
senting the Mayors’ Club of Massachu- 
setts confers with him Tuesday, Sept. 29, | 
it was announced following a session of 
the committee. 

The committee has decided to urge 
Governor Ely to abandon any extensive 
highway construction he may have in 
mind and to devote the money which 
would be used fo such projects to public | 
welfare relief. It was of the opinion that 
Public works as a solution of the unem- 
Ployment problem is out of the question, 
and that the extensive public building and 
road programs resorted to in the past 
year or so have failed in materially bene- 
fitting the unemployed. 





Plan Not Feasible 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., Sept. 23, 


Gov. Conley has disapproved the sug-| 
gestion of State Senator Clyde Beecher 
Johnson, for a special session of the Leg- 
islature to place an additional 2-cent tax 
upon each gallon of gasoline for con- 
struction of county-district roads as a 
means of providing jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

“I have carefully considered your sug- 
gestion,” the Governor said in a letter 
to Senator Johnson. “Frankly I doubt if! 
your recommendation is a practical one! 
for the purpose for which it was recom- 
mended.” 

Specific reasons listed by Governor Con- 
ley for disapproving Senator Johnson's 
plan were: 

“Before construction would be com- 
menced surveys must be completed and | 
rights-of-way must be obtained which, I 
am told would take the greater part of 
the Winter for getting in shape. 

“If the additional tax collected in each} 
county were to be used only in the con-| 
struction of county-district highway in 
that county, the rural and district sec-| 
tions most in need of benefit would de- 
rive little benefit. After making surveys 
and obtaining right-of-way, the remain- 
ing funds available for construction would 
be comparatively insignificant. 

“And then the steam shovels, air com- 
pressors, tractors and graders displaced by 
the use of manual labor to the extent 
recommended would continue to carry op- 
eration charges and this overhead ex- 
pense would be reflected in the bids re- 
ceived, 


Several Areas Report 
Industrial Increases 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
under way or being prepared in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Reports of an upswing in business were 
received from Lowell, Mass., while slight 
increases in employment and total wages 
paid were reported from Philadelphia. 
Little change in unemployment conditions 
was reported from New York City. 

Improvement in the building trade was 
reflected in reports from Wilmington, 
Del., and Chicago. 

Migration of workers to Florida, general 
shortage of labor for cotton picking in 
Texas, considerable increase in California 
tourist travel, and improvement in eight 
of ten Grand Rapids, Mich., industries 
were described in the reports. . 

Automobile sales in Chicago were said 
to remain low while retail trade and in- 
dustrial activity in Indianapolis was re- 
ported to have dropped to a new low level 
in August, 

General conditions in Los Angeles are 
unchanged but more unemployment relief 
is being requested. Portland reported an 
increased demand for business space while 
Seattle reported the approval of legislation 
anaking $360,000 available for civic im- 
provements. Consideration is being given 
the issuance of $400,000 worth of bonds by 
the County Unemployment Relief Com- 
mission, Salt Lake City reports said. Con- 
ditions in Colorado are reported to be “not 
quite as good as they might be.” 

Pig iron production was reported as un- 
improved in Birmbingham, though the 
Structural steel plants were said to be 
running five and one-half days. Mobile 
said that employment conditions are prac- 
tically unchanged in agriculture but that 
public works projects are under way and 
contemplated. 

The statement by the President's 

Organization will be printed in full 

text in the issue of Sept. 25. 


| action 


| Sept. 23. 


|iows in full text: 


| gating article 2 of the treaty to advance 


| constituted under that article. 


| tion is placed on the time within which 


M issouri to Cut 
Employes’ Wages 


Reduction for State Health De- 


partment to Be Effective | 


On Oct. 1 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 23. 


A general reduction of 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all employes of the State Health 


Department and a general cut in the per-| 
an- 


sonnel, effective Oct. 1, has been 
nounced by the Secretary, James A. Stew- | 
art. Twenty employes will be dismissed 
upon that date, he said. 

Secretary Stewart stated that the reduc- | 
tion had been decided upon following a 
conference with Gov. Henry S. Caulfield. | 
It was deemed necessary, he said, because | 


lof an anticipated shortage in revenue for | 


the 1931-32 biennial period of more than 
$4,000,000. | 

The pay roll of the Health Department 
averages $16,000 monthly and the reduc- 
tions ordered are expected to result in a 
saving of 40 to 50 per cent, according to| 
Mr. Stewart. 

Other departments of the State govern-| 
ment, have been directed by Gov, Caul- 
field to keep their expenditures within | 
the appropriations already released for | 
their departments. | 





Arkansas Governor 
Consults Farmers 
On Cotton Session 





Queries Growers on Calling 
Special Meeting of Legis- 
lature to Enact Pexas Plan 
For Acreage Control 

aD | 

Litrie Rock, Ark., Sept. 23. 


Gov. Harvey Parnell, in an oral state- 


ment from his home at Dermott, Ark., has 
called upon the farmérs of that State for 


|their opinions as to whether a_ special | 


session of the General Asembly should be 
convened to enact cotton relief legisla-| 
tion in conformity with acreage control | 
legislation adopted by the Texas Legis- 
lature. | 

The call by the Governor followed his | 
receipt of a report from his representatives 
who conferred with Gov. Ross S. Sterling | 
and members of the Texas General As-| 
sembly regarding cotton relief measures, | 
and who in their report urged him to; 
call a special session of the Arkansas! 
General Assembly for passage of cotton 
relief bills. 

Gov. Parnell said he would take no} 
on the recommendations of the| 
committee until he is assured a majority 
of Arkansas farmers want a cotton pro- 
hibition law, or acreage limitation meas- | 
ure. 

“I have the same attitude 
this as I had toward the Long cotton; 
holiday plan,” the Governor said. “I 
was convinced that 90 per cent of the 
cotton farmers in Arkansas wanted the 
Long plan, and now I want to know 
whether they want the next best plan. 
I want the farmers to hold meetings and} 
make known their views on the subject 
before I act.” 


regarding 


ase Gena Mics 
Treaty With Italy 


New Compact Is Substitute for 
Conciliation Accord of 1914. | 





|}plements and automotive 


The United States and Italy have con-'| 
cluded a new conciliation treaty as a sub-| 


stitute for the so-called Bryan concilia- | 


tion treaty of 1914, according to an an- | 
nouncement by the Department of State 


The Department's announcement fol- 


The Secretary of State and the Italian 
Ambassador signed today a treaty abro- 


| 
the cause of general peace signed between 
the United States and Italy on May 5, | 
1914, and substituting therefor new pro- | 
visions in respect of the appointment of 
members of the International Commission 


By the treaty of 1914 each government | 
appointed two members of the Commis- 
sion, one a national and the other a non- 
national, and designated the fifth member 
in common agreement. Under the new 
treaty One member from each country is 
to be appointed by the governments 
thereof, and the other three members, | 
who shall not be nationals of, or domiciled 
in, either country, are to be designated by 
the two governments in common agree- 
ment. | 

The treaty of 1914 further provided a 
term of four years for the members of 
the Commission, and limited the time | 
within which the appointments should be 
made. Under the new treaty, the term of 
office of the members of the Commission | 
shall continue indefinitely, and no limita- 


they may be appointed. Provision, how- 
ever, is made for revocation, when there | 
is no case pending before the Commission, 
by either government of the appointment 
of the member who is its own national, or 





| Commerce Department | 


| 23. 


|of the members chosen by the two gov- 


| 


The south entrance of the State Capitol of Nebraska at Lincoln leads into the section of the building assigned 

The story of law making and the images of law makers of the past are carved over the 
The busts of the law makers showing in the illustration, from left to right, are: Akhen- 
aten, once Pharoah in Egypt; Solon, of Greece; Solomon, thé Jewish king, and Julius Caesar, of Rome. 
of Moses, who gave the Ten Commandments and the Jewish code to the world, and Napoleon Bonaparte, Em- 
peror of France and author of the Code Napoleon, are also in the group, but are not shown. F 
carved out of solid stone make up the three groups of statuary, the one on the left depicting the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, that on the right the signing of the Constitution, and the center panel of King 


for judiciary quarters. 
entrance and pavilion. 


Argentina’s Tariff 
Increases Effective 








Rates Affecting About 400 
Articles in Force, Says, 
| 


Argentine tariff increases affecting about 


| 
Department of Commerce announced Sept. 


Customs valuatione are increased con- 
sidered as a result of the newest Argen- | 
tine tariff decree, which was issuesed Sept. 
20, the announcement pointed out. 

Argentina was the leading American 
market in South America during 1930, De- | 
partment statistics show, despite a decline | 
|of 38 per cent in total volume.of foreign 
| trade with this Nation. The $129,800,000 
| valuation on 1930 exports, it was said, was 
j}only 5 per cent above the average for 
1922-26. 

None of the important commodities 
which figured in 1930 foreign trade with 
| Argentina were included in the partial 
|list of articles affected by the new valua- 
| tions, statistics contained in the “Com- 
merce Yearbook” show. 


Agricultural im- 
products, al- 
though they declined about 50 per cent 
last year, are the most important American 
exports to Argentina, the volume shows, 
amounting to more than $40,000,000 in 1930. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

An Argentine decree published on Sept. 
20, and effective on Sept. 21, 1931, in- 
creases considerably the official customs 
valuations applying to about 400 items, 
resulting in a corresponding increase in 
the import duty, according to a cable re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 


from Commercial Attache Alexander V. 
Dye, Buenos Aires. | 
The articles affected include: Turpen- 


tine, crude sulphur and sulphur obtained 
by the frash system, blueing, graphite, 
iron oxide, paints in paste, powder or 
liquid rosin, sodium bicarbonate and 
hyposulphite, vaseline, cottonseed, asphalt 
and zinc; tablets, pills and medicinal 
wafers and castor oil; cosmetics and 
creams, tooth paste and shaving cream; 
counter and platform scales, drills, pad- 
locks, sewing machines, house telephones | 
and auto batteries; cotton bags, cotton- 
duck, men’s wool suits, bathing suits and 
garters; sporting goods, fountain pens, 
rubber balloons, safety razors and blades, | 
and brushes; chairs, office furniture, sec- 
tional bookcases and barber chairs; paper 
products; and sardines. 


ernments in common agreement. 

The new convention further provides 
that the members of the International 
Commission at present in office under the | 
provisions of article 2 of the treaty of | 
May 5, 1914, shall continue in office in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the new 
treaty. 
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STORY OF LAW CARVED INTO NEBRASKA’S CAPITOL 


| appointee, the Secretary 
jliam N. Doak, was not 


Mr. Day Resigns 
Post in New York 


Gemmissioner of Immigration 
Leaves Service for Other 
s 
Engagements 


President Hoover, it was announced 


|Orally at the White House on Sept. 23, 


has accepted the resignation of Benjamin 
N. Day, Commissioner of Immigration of 
New York City. 

Additional information supplied by the 
White House follows: 

Mr. Day sent in his resignation two 
weeks ago. It was held up in the hope 


|that he might find it possible to recon- 
| Sider. 


But having sent word he wished 
to undertake other engagements and that 
he must leave the service, the Presj- 
dent reluctantly accepted his resignation. 





Inasmuch as Mr. Day was a Presidential 
of Labor, Wil- 
informed of his 
resignation until it was called to his at- 
tention by the press, it was stated orally 
at the Department of Labor. The immi- 
gration official had been using his annual 
leave, which was extended to permit him 
to attend an industrial conference, and 
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Wide Variety of Products Suggested by Manufacturers, 
Says Commerce Department Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


flooring, sporting goods, toys, and novel- 


400 articles became effective Sept. 21, the | ties, also are listed among the products 


in which rubber is used. 

Tires and tire sundries dropped in value 
from $703,027,000 in 1929 to $518,786,000 
last year, while the value of “other rub- 
ber products” fell from $352,138,000 in 
1929 to $284,342,000 in 1930. The value of 
sporting goods, toys, and novelties of rub- 
ber rose approximately ¢1,800.000 while 
the value of misceiianeous products in 
which rubber was used increased approxi- 
mately $400,000. These were the only 
classes in which the value of the output 
was greater than in. 1929, according to 
the yearbook figures. 

The consumption of 
reached its maximum in tbe last half of 
1928 and the first half of 1929 but since 
then has been lower each quater—includ- 
ing the first quarter of 1931—than in the 


crude rubber 


| corresponding period of the previous year, 


the Department's annual brings out, 


American Industry 
Is Second Largest 


More rubber was consumed in 1930 than 
during the previous year in the making of 
insulated wire and insulating compounds, 


|organs, rubber organizations and similar | 


jelosest 


elements in the industry. The suggestions 
have ranged all the way from rubber 
coffins to rubber roadways. Rubber urns, 
vases, bridge .pavings, floorings and rub- 
ber latex put up in 5 and 10 cent pack- 
ages are among other innovations con- 
sidered by manufacturers in various coun- 
tries. Several novel devices have already 
made their appearance on the market in 
particularly attractive forms, especially 
since the “color” note has been introduced ' 
into the home and its furnishings. With 
the coming of depression all such devices 
and new suggestions are receiving the 
attention of manufacturers 
throughout the world and it is expected 
that many new rubber commodities will 
make their appearance on the market. 
The recent announcement of a French 
company that it had developed a rail car 
with pneumatic tires has aroused con- 


| siderable interest in trade circles as it is 


heels and soles, sporting goods, toys, novel- | 


ties, and miscellaneous articles, consump- 
tion reports discloses, while motor cycle 
tires were the only article listed under 
for which more 
rubber was used last year than in 1929. 
The American  rubber-manufacturing 
industry, according to the yearbook was 
the second largest in the world, being ex- 


ceeded only by Great Britain’s which con- | 


sumes 70,000 tons of rubber a year. 


About | 


53.6 per cent of the world production of | 


821,540 tons was used by 

industry, it was said. 
Announcement that a 

pneumatic tires has been 


rail car with 
developed in 


the American | 


France has aroused interest in the rubber | 
trade, Mr. Holt points out in his state- | 5 : 
| Which are officially represented the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Associated Gen- 


ment, since it is believed that the po- 
tentialities of such an application of rub- 
ber are great. 


|eral Contractors of 


Consumption of rubber for tire and tire | 


sundries production reached the peak in 
the United States in 1929 when 361,803 
tons were used. The amount used for 
this class of products dropped in 1930, 
the total amount consumed in the mak- 
tires and similar products being 
less than for 1927, 1928 or 1929, yearbook 
statistics show. 

The Department's statement points out 
that tires have served for two decades as 


| Association 


| development would be very great. 


believed that the potentialities of such a 
Inas- 
much as tires have furnished the chief 
outlet for rubber for the past 20 years, 
incalculable benefits to the industry would 
result if this experiment proved successful, 
trade leaders, point out. 

The growth in the use of crepe rubber 
for tennis and other shoes to the point 
where it accounted for the consumption 
of 7,000 tons of rubber in 1925 is cited as 
another example of a successful new use. 


Census of Prison Industry 
Requested bys Associations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
necessary by the time the Federal convict | 
labor law (the so-called Hawes-Cooper 
law) becomes effective which will be in 
January, 1934. 


Be it resolved, that this conference at 


America; 
Industries of New York; 
Government Service, Inc.; General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs; National] As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents; National 
of State Chambers of Com- 
merce; National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor; National Standards 
Council, United States Chamber of Com- 
mere. 

Respectfully petitions the Secretary of 


Associated | 
Associates for 


the chief outlet for rubber and*that per- }Commerce to instruct the Bureau of the 


fection of rubber tires for rail vehicles |Cenmsus to conduct a Census of Institu- 


would benefit the industry inestimable. | tional Manufactures including an alloca- 
|The statement follows in full text: 


New Uses for Product 
To Aid Consumption 


The development of new uses for rub- 
ber may provide one of the most practical 
stimulants to the world’s rubber industry 
which is at present afflicted by overpro- 
duction and low prices, according to the 
opinion of trade observers, outlined by E. 
G. Holt, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Rubber Division, 

Rubber manufacturing, Mr. Holt points 
out, is a young industry, but it has made 
tremendous strides in the perfection of 
technical methods in compounding and 
in quality of products and the mere op- 
timistic among those in the industry be- 
lieve there is a possibility for a vast in- 
crease in world consumption of rubber in 
the future. 

World rubber production has for two 
years been steadily in excess of consump- 
tion, causing constantly lower prices for 
the commodity. Actual production has not 
declined-greatly, but the ratio of actual 
to potential production has been declin- 
ing quite drastically. 

While actual consumption has not in- 


|ereased, the use of reclaimed rubber has 


declined more than the use of crude rub- 
ber, and manufacturers have shown a 
tendency to increase the rubber content 
of numerous rubber articles. 

These tendencies are toward correction 
of the situation, but it is quite generally 
recognized that the only effective cure 
is for consumption to increase consider- 
ably, and most trade observers consider 
that new uses for rubber offer the great- 
est likclihood of furnishing the necessary 
impetus to rubber consumption. 

A wide varicty of ideas and sugges- 
tions in regard to new uses for rubber 
have emanated from manufacturers in 
practically all parts of the world. The 
range of articles to be made of rubber 
or to contain rubber has been almost un- 
limited and many ingenious proposals 
have been made by trade leaders, trade 





| 


| (Pukapuka), 


tion of prison labor in conjunction with 
the Biennial Census of Manufactures for 
1931, and subsequent Biennial Censuses 
of Manufactures.” 

The conference was held 
auspices of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor of which 
George Gordon Battle, the internationally 
known lawyer is president 


under the 


Postage Rates Higher 
To 35 Foreign Points 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
Indies ‘Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, 
St. Eustatius and the Dutch part of St. 
Martins), New Zealand (‘including 
Islands, British Samoa and _ Danger 
Manihiki. Palmerston 
(Avarua), Penrhyn (Tongareva). Ra- 
kaanga, Savage (Niue), and Suwarraw Is- 
lands, Trinidad ‘including Tabago), and 
Windward Islands (Grenada, The Grena- 
— St. Lucia and St. Vincent), will 
ec: 

Letters for the first ounce or fraction, 
5 cents instead of 2 cents, the present 
rate; letters for each additional ounce 
or fraction, 3 cents instead of 2 cents; 
post cards (single) 3 cents instead of 2 
cents; post cards (double) 6 cents in- 
stead of 4 cents. 

With respect to the payment of postage 
on correspondence addressed to foreign 
countries, attention is invited to the im- 
portance of prepaying postage in full, 
since articles on which the pestage has 
not been prepaid, or has not been fully 
prepaid, represent money which should be 
realized by the post cfiice of mailing in 
this country, and when dispatched are 
subject to special treatment which nec- 
essarily involves more or less delay, in 
some cases sufficient to miss an intefided 
steamship dispatch. Furthermore, as the 
deficiency in postage ‘doubled to most 
countries, including all of the above) is 
collected on delivery, unpaid or shortpaid 
articles may be refused by addressees, 


Cook | 


had not been in his office for about six 
weeks, it was said. 


I. F. Wixon, Chief Supervisor of the 


| Bureau of Immigration, has been acting 
| head of the New York District immigra- 


ticn office during Mr. Day’s absence. 


'President’s Views 


On Wage Reductions 
Remain Unchanged 


White House Declines to Am- 


plify Statement But Cuts 
Are Termed ‘Regrettable’ 
By Secretary Doak 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
instances the smaller concerns have de- 
creased wages more than 20 per cent 
lower than the larger concerns. 

“When the steel industry works full 
time, it employes 1,000,000 workers at an 
average wage of a little more than $5 per 
day. I hope that those who have hereto- 
fore reduced wages more than 20 per cent 
will make no further reduction. A reduc- | 
tion of 10 per cent of this amount means 
that much reduction in buying power. 

“What will it profit the steel and auto- 
mobile industries, the latter using 90 per 
cent steel and steel alloys in the produc- 
tion of its products, if they curtail wages! 
to the point that the workers cannot buy | 
these products? | 

Cites Earlier Conference 


“My memory takes me back to the time! 
when I was Secretary of Labor when the 
executives of the steel industry called at 
the White House and agreed to abolish the 
seven-day week and the 12-hour day. 
Many concerns have kept this agreement. 
When they do not keep the understand- 
ing not to reduce wages entered into with 
President Hoover it is to be regretted. 

“The five-day weck is near at hand. Its 
general purpose is to stabilize production. 
Stabilization is needed in all our basic in- 
dustries, so as to curtaik the ruinous price 
slashing which in the end means reduction 
in the wages of workers and the curtail- 
ment of the buying power of the consum- 
ing public.” 

Wage reduction “does not offer the way 
out,” although everybody recognizes the 
problems of great aggregations of indus- 
tries, Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., stated orally. 

Predicts Others May Follow 

Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
former Secretary of Labor; Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana, Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
and others commented varyingly in con- 
nection with the announcements of these 
major organizations-in the steel field of 
industry. 

“The example of these companies” Sen- 
ator Walsh stated, “will be followed un- 
doubtedly by other large industrial con- 
cerns with the result that the buying 
power of millions of people will be still 
further reduced and the situation con- 
fronting the United States will be still 
further aggravated.” 

Senator Gore said:*“‘The panic came 11 
years after the World War. A great many 


| American Counsel to Aid 


| consuniption. 


|fore the cuts. 
| and regard it as unfortunate.” 


| crease 


In Boundary Conference 


Dr. Carlos Salazar, Guatemalan agent 
in the forthcoming boundary dispute with 
Honduras, will be assisted by Professor 
Charles Cheney Hyde, of Colombia, as 
American counsel, according to informa- 
tion obtained orally at the Department of 
State Sept. 23. 


Dr. Salazar also will be assisted by the 
Guatemalan Minister, Dr. Adrian Recinos, 
and Dr. Manuel Echeverria y Vidaurre. 


prices have been liquidated. There is 
a question whether or not wages have 
been. I do not know whether you can 
maintain wages when other things have 
broken the peg and gone down.” 

Declared “Not Way Out” 

Representative Kelly said: “I am sorry 
to see the announced wage cutting of the 
great steel companies. Of course, every 
one realizes the problems confronted by 
those organizations but in my estimation 
reduction of wages does not offer the way 
out. 

“The installation of improved machinery 
has immensely increased the productivity 
of each worker. It would seem that under 
such circumstances, wages couid be kept 
at present levels and at the same time the 
unit cost would be much lower than a few 
years ago. 

“The purchasing power is the vital need 
of the present situation. Reduction of 
the purchasing power by lowering wages 
will not help to balance production and 
Every dollar saved on the 
pay rolls means that dollar less in the 
purchasing of the products of factories 
now running on less than normal sched~®» 
ule.” 

Seen as Retarding Prosperity 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, pre- 
dicted the wage cuts of the steel com- 
panies and other concerns would have 
the effect of retarding the return of pros- 
perity rather than of tending to restore 
prosperity. He said the head of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company had received 
a large bonus. 

“I am in favor of 
rather than cutting wages,” Senator 
Brookhart said. “Of course, this action 
will cause employes of other concerns to 
fear wage recuctions and the result will 
be skimping which will curtail buying. 
Thus the effect will be to hold back the re- 


reducing bonuses 


|turn of prosperity ravher than otherwise. 


I see no sign that the steel companies 
will employ more men than they did be- 
I regret the action taken 


Senator Brookhart said that Congress 


{had authority, which it could exercise if 


it chose, to prevent such wage reductions 
as well as to regulate profits and that the 
only difficulty would be in getting a Con- 


|gres which would exercise that power. 


Called Bad Precedent 
Representative Lankford (Rep.), of Nor- 
folk, Va.: “The action of these industrial 
organizations is rather unfortunate and @ 
bad precedent for American industry. It 
means reducing the buying power of all 
this great army of workers. It will in- 
business timidity rather than to 
help the movement for bringing out the 
purchasing power of the people of this 
country. What we need today is courage 
and get rid of psychology of business 
fear. The country is suffering already 
from this timidity in business and wage 
cutting is not the way to stimulate return 

to normal business conditions.” 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Merid< 
ian, Miss., a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: “The present 


|,usiness conditions are due to overcapital- 


ization. The present values of big indus- 
trial properties, railroads and the like, are 
over capitalized and there are the re- 
sulting problems of transportation and 
distribution. 

“Businesses not only are going to have 
to reduce their capital stocks to the ac 
tual amount invested in their particular 
businesses but to lay aside an amount 
each year for the purposes of lessening 
this capital stock excess, so that they can 
compete with other concerns in similar 
businesses in foreign countries. Instead 
of pyramiding stock they must go to the 
other extreme and if they do this they 
would not have to put into effect some 
of the drastic cuts they are now making 
in wages and other overhead costs.” 





Asphalt Delivery in Denmarly 
The delivery of asphalt in Denmark by 
the Danish branch of an American oil 
corporation is being accomplished by 
means of tank ships in which the prod- 
uct arrives in a warm, fluid state, is 
pumped at a high temperature and de- 
livered in insulated railroad tank cars or 
trucks. (Department of Commerce.) 
eS oe ne noe Ce 
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Autumn Season 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DarLy 











‘Suspension of She | 
Differs in English Advocated as Aid to Industry 





Speaking World Would Prevent Waste and Help Employment, ‘Nation Outlined 


Asserts Steel Executive eee ae 


7 
Period Only an Astronomi-| 


Country. But Brings Kill. | of Steel Construction, after a conference 
: ~ 


ing Frosts to Others on Sept. 23 stated orally that he had dis- 


| 


the term “Autumn” as used by different | 


ani November; and scientists considering } j,qustrial production. 


considering it to be September, October,! the General Electric Company, to control | fficeholders under those laws are such fone of | tongue. Teaching English is still 


that it began this year at 7:24 p. m., Sept. 
23, and will continue for 
months, Dr. W. J. Humphreys, in charge 
of the division of meteorological physics 
of the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture stated orally Sept. 23. 


about three} 


Mr. Abbott made public a statement out- 


dent Hoover in which he advocated sus- 
pension of the Sherman Act 
grounds that it would prevent waste and/ 
conserve the profits essential to insure 


The season already is living up to its | employment. 


reputation of being the cooling period in 
much of the Northwest and Central West, 
but over probably half the country the 


The statement follows in full text: 


Mr. Swope’s plan to control industrial 


beginning of Autumn is, as usual, merely | production, particularly in reference to our | 


an expression of astronomical change, 
with little climatic significance, cold 


weather ordinarily having arrived before | 


in the North and there being little pros- 


pect of a change for some time in the} 


South, R. H. Weightman, meterologist of 
the Bureau, stated orally. An unusually 
late and severe heat wave has just given 
way to moderate weather in the Northwest 
and Central West, Dr. Weightman said, 
but the heat was continuing in the East as 
the season opened. 


Frosts Are Late 


Killing frosts are unusually late in the 
North this year, J. B. Kincer, chief of the 


division of agricultural meteorology, stated | 


orally. In, most years, such frosts have 


occurred by Sept. 23 over much of the} 


region from Ohio northward and west- 


ward, but this year they have been re-| 


corded only in local areas, and there has 
been little cold weather even in New Eng- 
Jand, where frosts are usually compara- 
tively early. 

The following information also was given 
orally at the Bureau: 

In the popular mind, the seasons are 
linked closely with ideas of the growth 
of vegetation, Spring being the season of 
the beginning of growth, Summer the 
period of maturing, Autumn the period of 
harvest, and Winter the period of dor- 
macy or rest. This is the basis for the 
difference in the months included in 
“Autumn” by the people of England and 
the people of the United States. England 
is farther to the north and, therefore, 
the period of dying vegetation in the 
Autumn starts earlier. 

For the United States as a whole, the 
seasons have little meaning as far as 
weather conditions are concerned. In the 
South, Spring and Autumn are compara- 
tively warm, while in the North they are 
comparatively cold, and the changes to 
cold and hot weather do not coincide with 
the beginning of the seasons. In the more 


central belt from East to West across | 


the country, there is a closer coincidence 
of the seasons with weather changes. 


Heat Accumulates 


A factor in connection with the start 
of the seasons which is unknown to many 
persons is that, at the time Winter be- 
gins in December, the sun is in such a 
relative position as to deliver the ieast 
possible amount of heat to the earth, and 
Winter is therefore a period of constantly 
increasing delivery of heat. The reverse 
is true of Summer, the sun at the begin- 
ning of the season being in position to 
deliver the maximum of heat, and the 
delivery of heat decreasing throughout the 
Summer. Hotter weather usually comes 
after the beginning of Summer, however, 
because of the accumulation of heat. 

The hot wave in the Northwest in the 
last week or 10 days was unusual for so 
late in the year. In Montana, killing 
frosts usually are received by Sept. 11 or 
shortly after, and in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas from Sept. 21 to Oct. 1. The 
heat wave therefore is preceding the pe- 
riod of killing frost by only a short time. 

In the East, somewhat similar condi- 
tions prevail. 


grees and street temperatures were re- 
portd at 102 degrees. This heat wave was 
only about four weeks before the date by 
which killing frosts have arrived. In Ohio 
and northern Indiana, where the heat 
wave has just been broken, killing frosts 
usually occur by about Oct. 11. 

In the region of Kansas, killing frosts 


usually occur between Oct. 1 and Oct. 21, | 


and in Iowa between Oct. 1 and Oct. 11. 
To the south, thé dates become steadily 
later until regions are reached in the ex- 
treme southern part of the country whre 
killing frosts seldom occur at all. 


New York Enacts 
Relief Measure 


lar Fund Is Made Law 


Ausany, N. Y., Sept. 23. 

Gov. Roosevelt signed the Wicks bill 
setting up a $20,000,000 State unemploy- 
ment relief fund to be administered by a 
commission of three, appointed by the 
Governor. 

He also signed a bill, passed at the re- 
cently completed special session of the 
Legislature, increasing the 1931 personal 
income tax 50 per cent. The additional 
levy is due six months after the date for 
paying the regular tax. 


New Jersey Senate 
Called Into Session 


to Consider Ouster 
Against R. T. Yates 


TrENTON, N. J., Sept. 23. 

Gov. Morgan F. Larson has called a 
special session of the Senate for Sept. 28. 
The session was asked by Senate President 
Joseph G. Wolber and Majority Leader A. 
Crozer Reeves to consider expulsion pro- 
ceedings against Senator Roy T. Yates, of 
Passaic County. 

Senator Yates is charged with misre- 
presentation in placing the name of a 
woman on the pay roll of the State Pen- 
sion Survey Commission, of which he is 
chairman. 

The plan, it was explained by Senator 
Reeves, is to refer the case to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for investigation and 
then convene another session at a “date 
not yet fixed to receive a report on the 
findings of the inquiry. Upon the report, 
he said, will depend the nature of the 
proceedings against Senator Yates. 


Body 








Earnings Are Decreased 
@' Shareholders in the companies of Im- 
perial and International Communications, 
Ltd., a large British wireless and cable 
combine, have been “considerably per- 
turbed” by decreased earnings. ‘(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


At Washington, D. C., of- | 
ficial temperatures Sept. 22 reached 97 de- 


|national resource industries, such as coal, 
| basic commodities, would make possible 
|a control of output in keeping with con- 
sumption demand. It would prevent the 
tremendous losses now being incurred 
when sales are made at cost and fre- 
quently below cost. Under such condi- 
tions we are dissipating our most im-| 
portant national assets without profit and 
under such conditions public interest be- 
;comes jeopardized. 


Suspension Seen 


As Preventing Waste 


If Congress could suspend the operation | 
of the Sherman law during this period of | 
emergency, it would prevent waste and} 
conserve the profits that are essential to| 
insure employment. 

It would also afford greater elasticity | 
to our trade associations and enable them, 
without fear of prosecution, to function to 
a greater extent than is now possible. | 
Trade associations are in a position to ren- 
der a valuable public service during a 


s : ; can make good and should be allowed to| mon vith thei vi i iti i i 
period of business recession. Their efforts | ©! g } hs l y wi eir environment and pre- | fessional positions, is progressing, and the | 
exist only in proportion as it recognizes| sented i: terms and through materials transfer of responsibility for these duties 


n is going on wherever possible or consistent 
Meeting the complex situations of modern’ with efficiency. } 


would lead industry away from the per-| 
plexing problems that now confront it, | 
convert losses into profits and contribute | 
largely to aid in the unemployment situa- 
tion. The great need at the present time 
is to permit trade associations and indus- 
trial groups to meet their difficulties with- 
out being hampered by the uncertainties 
in laws passed 40 years ago and at a time 
|when conditions were entirely different 
than at the present. 

Public works have supplied the steel 
fabricators with a fair amount of business 
and have been largely instrumental in 
keeping operations far ahead of : 

| 


industries, and the amount of this work 
scheduled for Fall and Winter promises 
to increase the tonnage available for con- 
tract. 


Steel constructors have been deeply in- 
terested in the problem of unemployment 
and have endeavored to keep all men pos- 
sible engaged. In many instances profits 
have been sacrificed to do this, but unem- 
ployment cannot be entirely solved with- 
out the assistance of all organized busi- 
nesses. Individually we can do little to 
}cope with a national emergency, but if 
properly organized the various industries 
can do much. 


Powers of Trade 


Associations Cited 


Trade associations are but voluntary or- 
ganizations. They have no power of dic- 
tatorship. They have no charter nor are| 
they licensed by the government. There- 
| fore, social problems have necessarijy been 
| of minor consideration. Not until we 
| were thrown into this world-wide depres- 
| sion did it ever occur to our public offi- 
| cials that they have overlooked a wonder- 
ful opportunity because they have not be- 
fore recognized the potentialities of the, 


‘New York Orders 


Hearing on Power 


Contracts for Electricity Are 

Being Investigated 
Atsany, N. Y., Sept. 23. 

| The Public Service Commission has or- 


| dered that a hearing be held on Sept. 30 
in its investigation as to contracts and 


| agreements for electric service made be- 
' tween private &nsumers and certain elec- 
| tric companies in up-State New York. 

The Commission recently ordered an 
;investigation into all special contracts 
made between electric corporations and 
| private consumers to determine if any 
such contracts constitute a violation of 
law or discrimination between customers 
or are in any way unreasonable, improper, 
unduly preferential or unjustly discrimi- 
natory. 
| All companies of the State were ordered 
| to file with the Commission copies of such 
special contracts which are at variance 
with the filed schedules of the companies. 
'A hearing was held in New York City as 
| to the contracts of companies doing busi- 
ness in the Metropolitan district and an 
order was adopted which had the effect 
of abolishing the special contracts made 
by companies in and about New York 
City. 

The hearing set for Sept. 30 in Albany 
will take up the special contracts of a 
large group of companies in the up-State 
area. The other companies will be re- 
quired to appear at hearings fo be set 
in the future, it was announced. 

The companies which are included in 
the proceeding on which the hearing will 
be held in Albany Sept. 30 are the Adams 
Electric Light Co., Old Forge Electric Cor- 
poration, the Paul Smith's Electric Light | 
& Power Co., Peoples Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Oswego, Saranac River Power | 
Corporation, the Ticonderoga Electric! 
Light and Power Corporation, the Twin 
State Gas & Electric Co.. Wadhams & 
Westport Electric Light & Power Co.. 
Walworth Light & Power Co., Inc., and/| 
the Woodville Electric Light & Power Co. | 


Banks in India Ordered | 


Closed for Three Days | 


Closing of all Indian banks from < °5t. | 
22 to 24 was reported to the Depariment | 
of Commerce Sept. 23 by the Trade Com- 
missioner at Calcutta, Donald Page, the 
Department announced Sept. 23. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

All banks in India have been closed for 
three days beginning Sept. 22 by order of 
the government. It is announced at the 
same time that the Imperial Bank’s dis- 
count rate has been raised to 8 per cent 
from the former rate of 7 per cent e:- 
tablished on Aug. 6. The Indian Gov- 
ernment insists that it will maintain the 
sterling pcrity of the rupee. 

Yesterday's average dollar rate was ap- 
proximately 3.20 rupees,,which gives the 
rupee a value of 31‘ cents, official advices 
| indicate. 














‘ | Charles F. Abbott, of New York, Execu-| trade association to assist in the solution 

cal Change in Much of the ‘tive Director of the American Institute|0f public problems. 

Politically we are just awaking to the 

with President Hoover at the White House - irpustey \ oa aa vend — 

2 ; ;and to maintain employment, it is neces- 
}cussed with the President the question|sary to permit trades and industries to 

Three different periods are covered by | of suspension of operations of the Sher-| earn reasonable profits. 


: : ‘ ;- | not believe the Sherman law or any of the| of a long period of exposure to American | 
sections of the English-speaking world,)™4n law during the present economic 414i trust statutes since enacted prohibit P 


the people of England considering the| emergency, the situation confronting the that form of trade cooperation that is civilization and schools taught in English, | 
*-season to include August, September, and| steel construction industry and the planj essential to achieve these ends. 
October; the people of the United States| proposed by Gerard Swope, president of interpreptations given by some political tion has not yet acquired facility in the! 


|to make the effect decidedly hazardous. 
Ps — — is — arriving when the pub- 
rs cet 7 j;.\ lic at large will realize more fully and | 
lining the matters discussed with Presi more clearly the fundamental necessity | 
on the of insuring us against. bankruptcies and 

improving the profit standing of those 
| who engage in a business or an industry. 


Place of Profits 
In Business Discussed 


he It is highly desirable to alleviate human | = still offers difficulties. ti 1 ineludi b 
istress and to eff hae ican sc is : ional programs including basic trainin 
iron, copper, petroleum, lumber and other | tribution a neler wade, ae ge | aaa ene eee Se n 

}much more in this direction with the| lingual generation is under way. , 
|agencies we now have and without up-| Philippines, while progress toward uni-|™@ny cases the creation of a market for} 
|setting the capitalistic principle upon | versal education is still retarded by the|the output which will insure satisfactory 
| which our business is based. But we must lack of frcility in the use of an accepted, ©Conomic returns. 
}not forget our fundamentals. 


exists for 
When profits disappear, business likewise 
disappears. The | ; ‘ili 
working for an adequate wage, of the | Predominantly rural—at least nonurban. | sponsibility ; 
| consuming public for an adequate sup- | The difficulties encountered in the edu-| Sion, and instruction in the entire system | 
bemgeeggee E gregeling eM ceince ae the |cation of our own rural population, stil] | @S rapidly as possible to the groups them- 
|investor for a return on his money, of | far from solved, are intensified among our | S€lves. 
‘ = Government for an unimpaired source 
of tax returns, are all depen -| as ; i i 
ae Gaon te eculitshte caaemadn al difficulty of securing and preparing a pro- | General, enunciated the dcctrine of the 
This problem of earning a fessional staff offer obstacles to progress. 
profit, however, is properly left to the 
discretion of business management, 


sequently, management is in duty bound | 4; , ici in | ‘ 
to apply scientific thinking and slatentos with and must eventually participate in| tary and secondary schools, but in the 


in effecting better methods for the sta- an industrial and economic life quite dif- | higher administrative and supervisory po-| 


Business 


business. 


bilizing of business ‘prosperity. 
Every business 
mentally a public service undertaking. It | to changing social conditions, yet in har- | 


is performing. 


rman Law 








School Problems 


In Possessions of | 


|'Need of Acquiring Common | 
| Language Is One of Main) 
\ Difficulties, Says Office of | 


Education 





I personally do [Continued from Page 1.1 


But the|® Dish percentage of the Indian popula- 


one of the 
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civilizec living offers difficulties even for 
those who hav: grown up with it. 


In coping with problems arising from | 


New World influences there is the ever- 
present danger of imposing on an un- 
assimilated people our own educational 
system. It is apparent that mistakes 
have been made. Reports from education 
officials of the several groups indicate a 


general recognition of the need for re- | 


adjustment and adaptation. Vocational 
education programs are receiving special 
attention. The formulation of programs 


adapted to overcome the exceedingly high | 
| percentage of illiteracy, judged by Amer- 


ican standard§, of health programs de- 
signed to help both children and adults 
to acquire a fundamental reorganization 
of traditional modes of living essential 





to community life under modern condi- | 


tions and the closer contacts of modern 
civilization—offer other problems mo- 


mentous in character and common to the | 


several groups. 
ing these ends is based on improved eco- 
nomic conditions. Promoting a common 
language, literacy, economic welfare, and 
health are closely intertwined. 


The possibility of~*achiev- | 





oe ES dey 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 23, 1931 


11:30 a. m.—kKepresentative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., called to 
inform the President he would offer a 
bill at the coming session of Congress 
providing for Philippine independence. 

11:45 a. m.—Meier Steinbank, an at- 
torney-of New York. called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

12 noon,—Senor Don Manuel C. Tel- 
lez, retiring Mexican Ambassador, called 
to <:y good bye. 

12:15 p. m.—Charles F. Abbott, of 
New York, Executive Director of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
called to report on the situation con- 
fronting the steel construction industry. 


12:35 p. m.—The President presented 





the public character of the function it they understand, is a primary essential. 


a gold cup to George Reiss and a silver 
intend lat ini eat tatiana’ i. | cup to Richard Loynes, winners of first 
‘ ; so aci ational pro-) and second places in the Presi ‘s 

In the Territory of Hawaii, as in our gram is the desideratum of preserving the Cup Race ous on the Petémeae ee 
principal insular possessions, the Philip-| est in native cultures, religions, arts and Sept. 18 and 19. 


pines and Porto Rico, the success crafts, as well as the special gifts and 1 p. i . - ; . 
educational program is sacattiacenne i talents with which as individuals and Sette ha Hyde. called to ise a 
| success in teaching and promoting the|8t0UPS the native and minority peoples) partmental matters ae 
|use of the English language. In Hawaii, 2% So richly endowed. Such _preserva- Remainder of day ri 

| English is universally accepted as the com- tion involves much more than intelligent retarial = aft . Ge aes 7 wee 
|mon and basic language, yet facility in its|@%4 Symathetic appreciation and under-| oon Gene oo ete eer 
In the Porto Standing. It involves long-term educa- “a eee 


serious difficultics in the] Long-term Programs 
| sc ls. 











Mr. Brown Depicts 
| Air Mail‘Growth 


‘Postmaster General Declares 
Development Is Aiding 
Aviation Progress 





The present administration is trying to 
| Stimulate development of air lines that 
will carry not only fast mail, but express 
j}and passengers as well, to establish @ 
comprehensive air transport system, Post- 
|master General Walter F. Brown told 
radio listeners Sept. 23 in an address de- 
livered over the National Broadcasting 
| System. 

Mr. Brown said, in- part: oe 
| “We are now in the fourth stage of de- 
'velopment of the air mail. Until about 
two years ago air mail contractors, with a 
few minor exceptions, carried . neither 
Passengers nor express, the primary ob- 
jective of the service being to provide a 
means for rapid transmission of important 
mail matter. 

“The part’ ular task of the Post Office 
Department is to aid the development of 


an economically independent aviation in- 
dustry.” 





(The full text of the address will 
be printed in the issue of Sept. 25.) 








We can do| are basic, and an effort at rearing a bi-| im the arts and crafts, often a redirection 
In the| °f their processes and outcomes, and in 


pera language, the situation is re- Transferred Responsibility 

making profits. | Ported ss improving. : a 
In general, the indigenous people for As education proceeds with all the mi- 

Jabor | Whose education we are responsible are | Nority peoples the aim is to transfér re-| 


Satisfaction of i i 
for administration, supervi- 


far ¢ This is in accord with the very 
indigenous and minority groups. Relative | earliest policy of the United States, when 
isolation, inadequate school financing, and William Howard Taft, then Governor 


Philippines for the Filipinos. In Porto 
Rico and in the Philippine Islands it has 
| practically been achieved. Native teach-| 


Contact With Native Races 
Wherever native races come in contact | ers predominate, not only among elemen- | 


Con- 
In our New York, Chicago, 
ferent from their own traditiongl one, a| sitions as well. In the Indian Service and| 
school program adapted to their ability) to a more limited extent in Alaska, the| 
levels, o‘ganized to promote adjustment! training of natives to fill teaching posi- | 

tions, as well as nursing. social, and pro-| 


enterprise is funda- 








Economy in Quality 


It is admittedly a fact that during the years of greatest 
Prosperity the Standards of Living advanced to a High Level. 
Money was plentiful and Men bought generously. Their 
wardrobes were the pride of the Shirtmaker, the Haberdasher, 
the Tailor, and the Bootmaker. But when business slowed 
up purse strings began to tighten. 


The past two years have been a test of Quality. The fact 
that men of means, perhaps more noticeably than others, have 
retrenched from active buying, is doubtless because they have 
been able to enjoy the longer wear Quality Merchandise makes 
possible. Economy is not how little, but how well one buys. 


London and Paris Shops you 


find boundless varieties of Finest Merchandise — Distinctive 
in Quality and always properly priced. 


SA, Sulka & Company 








An eminent scientist writes the head 


chemist in our Research Department: 


“Chesterfield Cigarettes are 
just as pure as the water 


you 


HE WATER YOU DRINK is tested 

from time to time by expert chemists 
to make sure that it is free from all injuri- 
ous substances—that it is pure. 


So it isinthe manufactureof CursTERFIFLD 
cigarettes. Expert chemists test all the ma- 
terials that are used in any way in CHESTER- 
FIELD’s manufacture, to make sure that 
everything that goes into CHESTERFIELD is 
just right. 

THE LEAF TOBACCO IS PURE. 
Long steel ovens—drying machines of the 
most modern type—scientifically ‘‘dry’’ and 
clean and purify the natural tobacco leaves 
by exact high-temperature treatment. 


Then the shreds of cut tobacco, as you 
see them in your CHESTERFIELD, are again 
heated, cleaned and purified. From these 
pure tobaccos the cigarettes are made, and 
only the purest paper—the best that can be 
made—is used for CHESTERFIELD. 

Cigarettes used to be made in an old- 
fashioned way, by hand. Now, no hand 
but yours touches CHESTERFIELD—another 
purity safeguard. 

CHESTERFIELDS are made and packed in 
clean, sanitary factories where even the air 
is changed every four and one-half minutes 
—purity again. 

ALL THIS CARE is taken to give you 
CHESTERFIELDS as nearly perfect as ciga- 
rettes can be made. Delivered in a moist- 
ure-proof, sealed package, they reach you 
just as good, just as pure as when they leave 
the factory. Good... they’ve got to be 
good —they’re just as pure as the water 
you drink! 


| 


©1931, Liccarr & Mysas Tosacco Co, 


drink” 











Irregular Prices 
Continue in Farm 
Produce Markets 


—— | 


Changes in Commodities 
Mostly Downward Since 
Middle of Month, Says 


Agriculture Department 


Irregular changes in prices of farm 
products, mostly downward, have charac- | 
terized markets for agricultural commod- | 
ities since the middle of September, the | 


Department of Agriculture stated Sept. | 
22. Corn, ryé, oats, and eggs were| 
slightly higher, while cotton, livestock, | 
wool, chickens, fruits and vegetables and | 

ill feeds were lower. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Generally unsettled market conditions 
after the middle of September extended to 

most lines of farm products, causing ir- 
regular price changes, mostly downward. | 
Corn, rye and oats sold a little higher, ow- 
ing mainly to lighter supplies offered. | 
Cash wheat markets were irregular but 
generally held part of the gains made} 
earlier in the month. Mill feeds reached | 
still lower levels but hay markets were 
fairly steady. Heavy shipments of cattle, 
hogs and lambs brought new low prices. 
Wool sold a little lower in eastern mar-| 
kets. Butter and cheese held recent gains | 
well and tendency of egg markets con-| 
tinued upward. Chickens sold slightly | 
downward under increasing supplies. Most 
fruits and vegetables declined in price. 


Cotton Near Lowest Point 


The cotton market during the thira 
week of September was fairly active with 
quotations at thé end of the week about 
5-16 to %4 cent lower than the close of | 
the week before. Demand seemed to be 
spotted, ranging from only fair to good. | 
The basis for spot cotton was irregular, 
being easier in some markets and firm in 
others. This condition was largely at-| 
tributable to the continued slow movement 
of the crop coupled with inquiries in some 
sections from merchants for covering early | 
new crop commitments. Inquiries seemed 
to be centered largely on the white grades, | 
strict low middling and above in lengths) 
% to 15-16 inch. There were local reports 
of producers storing their cotton without 
ginning. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, domestic consumption for the 
month of August amounted to 423,819 bales 
compared with 352,626 bales for Aug- 
ust, 1930. 


Cash Wheat Fairly Steady 


Domestic cash wheat markets were) 
relatively firmer than futures under the | 
influence of a fairly active milling de- | 
mand. The durum wheat market was very | 
irregular, developing considerable firmness | 
for near-by spot offerings which were in 
short supply although futures fluctuated 
in sympathy with the unsettled situation 
for other classes of wheat. Winter wheat | 
markets were firm. Soft Winter showed | 
only moderate fluctuations. Rye markets | 
were generally firm with a fairly good} 
milling demand for the light offerings and 
reflected the shortage in both domestic 
and foreign supplies for the season. 

Corn markets were steady to firmer, in- 
fluenced by further deterioration: of the | 
crop resulting from the extremely hot 
weather in important producing areas and 
the fairly active demand for current offer- | 
ings. Receipts at most markets were | 
again of only moderate volume and daily | 
offerings were insufficient to meet mar- 
ket requirements. Country loadings in the} 
Chicago area were increasing and book- | 
ings “to arrive” totaled 300,000 bushels, or | 
the largest in recent weeks. Shipping de- 
mand is fairly steady and local stocks are 
in excess of those of a year ago. Indus- | 
tries and feeders were furnishing an out-| 
let for a fair proportion of the arrivals 
but demand was not urgent and receipts | 
appeared generally sufficient for current! 
needs. Number 2 yellow corn at Chicago 
sold at 46% cents, Sept. 18, an advance 
of 3% cents. 


Oat Market Firmer 


. The oats market developed a firmer tone 
with the fairly active demand for cur- 
rent offerings. Shipping demand at Chi- | 
cago was fair to good and receipts were 
slightly in excess of those of the week | 
previous but below those of the corre- | 
sponding week last year. 

Feed markets continue dull with the| 
small offerings in light demand. Home- | 
grown grains are so cheap and plentiful | 
that consumption of commercial feeds has 
been limited. Central western and east- | 
ern pasturage deteriorated considerably | 
with the mid-September heat wave. Prices 
of wheat feeds, linseed meal, alfalfa meal | 
and hominy feed showed little change 
from the previous week, but cottonseed 
meal and gluten feed and meal were 
lower. 


| 
; Hay Markets Steady 


Hay quotations at the principal markets 
remained unchanged around the middle of 
September. Arrivals averaged consider- 
ably under seasonal normal but demand | 
from all classes of the trade remained |} 
light and supplies were apparently about 
equal to current market requirements. 


Cattle Prices Decline 


é 

The general cattl market was unevenly | 
but sharply lower the third week of the | 
month. Most of the fed steers lost 25 to} 
50 cents in value, while grass steers and} 
fat she stock declined 50 to 75 cents. Most | 
stocker and feeder cattle sold 50 cents | 
lower and the vealer market broke $1 to 
$1.50. Strongweight steers of high finish, 
sold upward to $9.65, and a few light year- 
lings to $10. The sharp slump in the vealer 
market was traceable largely to increased 
supplies, severe declines in the fat lamb 
trade and a sharp drop in the calfskin | 
market. 

Hog values slumped to the lowest prices 
recorded since 1908, and to the lowest 
September basis, since before 1900. The 
decline, which carried all the ear marks 
of a typical Fall break, measured mostly 
65 to 85 cents on weights below 250 pounds, 
and 35 to 50 cents on big weight butchers | 
and packing sows, as compared with the | 
week previous. 

Lamb Market Steady 

A fat lamb top at Chicago of $6.60, and 
the bulk of the good and choice grades 
selling between $6 ana $6.40 during the} 
latter part of the third week of September | 
established the market on the lowest price 
levels recorded since 1911. The avidity with | 
which the country continued to buy feeder | 
lambs in the face of sharp downturns in 
the fat lamb trade, was the one bright 
spot in the market. Although supply was 
liberal, feeder lamb values were held to 
about a steady basis, the bulk selling at 
Chicago at $5.50 to $5.75. 

A more confident attitude generally re- 
placed the uneasiness that developed in the 
Boston wool market prior to the London 
sales opening, early cable reports indicat- 
ing that opening prices on the London 
sales were not as low as many in the trade 
had expected, while firmer prices at Lon- | 
don on the day following the opening 
tended to increase confidence. 

Steady Egg Market 

'The Chicago egg market continues 
weak. Receipts are running heavy, and 
with dealers trying to work out their 
storage stocks as early in the season as 
possible, the situation is in favor of buyers 
at that point. Eastern markets showed | 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.} 








|the bulletin was compiled by Ruth Bene- 
| dict, 


|of American Ethnology. The following in-| 
| formation also was furnished: 
The creation of cats is accounted for in| adventurer all his life, and spoke Spanish | 


| obtained 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
~ Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar-¢ 
ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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otherwise indicated. 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 


The weekly average for this 
‘period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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eran of New Mexico Indian Tribe 
Revealed in Smithsonian Collection 


‘Tales of the Cochiti’? Are Compiled and Issued as an Of-| 


9 
ficial Document of the Institution 


Folk tales of the Cochiti Indians of New |sition. Another was a priest of impor- 
Mexico are publisned for the first time in | tance, and if it were not for the taboo} 
a bulletin released Sept. 23 by the Smith- | against imparting esoteric information to 
sonian Institution, according to informa-)| whites, it is thought that these two might 
tion just made available at the Institu-| have given an even greater amount of 
tion. old Cochiti lore. As it is, however, such 
Entitled “Tales of the Cochiti Indians,”’| references are slurred, or appear in ob- 
viously abbreviated accounts. 
and was recommended for publica-|,. |; , ah? 
tion as an official Institution document! Fictionized Versions 
by M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau! 


Of Native Life 


Still another informant 


one of the stories. It is explained that a| | fairly well. He is very old now, but is a 
lion, who stocd in the center of a circle | leading member of the principales, in 
lof older animals, sneezed a female cat|great demand in those acculturated Mex- 
out of one nostril and a tomcat out of|ican ceremonies in which repartee must 
the other. The older animals encircling} be carried on in what is considered Span- 
the sneezing lion were smoking. 
he was prepared to begin sneezing, the} accounts of old hunting parties, Cochiti| 
lion said: “Now I’m ready;” and sneezed | versions of Cortez, Montezuma, and the 
forth each of the two cats in separate; Spanish-American War. His tales of 
sneezes. [ rrpreneios! heroes always emphasized | 
oe x eir supernatural exploits in deer and | 
Origin of Cats cs |rabbit hunting, and their success in turn- 
As Told by Cochitis jing Se meters met hed heen directed | 
ean . ; ite Ss se who had mocked them. 
sen ae Ohi the little cats, The greater proportion of stories in the 
The onilection of . Cochiti one collection are those novelistic tales that 
started in the @uminer of 1024. They were are fictionized versions of native life, and 
through interpreters, and give emphasize situations of equal interest to 
the literary style to which all stories in them in their daily life and in their 
Cochiti conform. . mythology. The fundamental material in 
The informants were all of the older! 
generation, for in Cochiti the first age 


group to be systematically sent to govern- 
ment boarding school is now about 35) 
years old, and below that age even the 
commonest tales are known only by hear- 
say. There were eight informants in all, 
four of which were women. All were weN- 
known native narrators. 

One held an important ceremonial po- 


tales 


in their formation, 
| people. 

| They turn to it in their fiction and 
make use of it as we are accustomed to 
do in our modern fiction. The differences 
are rather in the lesser development of 


is the daily life of the 


| chological Situations than in any funda- 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


had been an| 


When | ish. He liked best to tell “true stories” aad 


these tales, and the fundamental factor | 


interest in personality and complex psy- | 
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Sales Distribution 
Of Work Clothing 


‘One-half of Goods Are 


chased by Retailers 


Sales to retailers make up more than 
one-half the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making men's 
work clothing. Data collected for the 
|Census of Distribution shoW that of the 
total sales by these plants in 1929, 
amounting to $140,530,000, 58.1 per cent, 
or $81,647,000 was made in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 8.7 per cent 
or $12,286,000 worth of goods to their own 
sales branches for resale to dealers and 
industrial or bulk users. 


The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers, 30.7 per cent, or 
$43,207,000; to industrial or bulk users 
(clothing manufacturers, commissaries, 
institutions, etc.), 1.9 per cent, or $2,621,- 
000; and direct to household users, 0.6 per 
cent., or $769,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and to in- 
dustrial and bulk users, $14,000,000 was 
made through manufacturers’ agents, sell- 
|ing agents, brokers, or commission houses. 
| Thirty-five manufacturing plants sold 
through such agents, 20 of them seélling 
| their entire output in this way. 

The total sales as shown above are $2,- 
047,000 greater than the value of products. 
| This -difference is explained as follows: 
| Sales from inventory and differences un- 
| explained by the manufacturers report- 
ing, but which probably were also sales 
from stock on hand, amounted to $3,864,- 
000; whereas contract work (labor per- 
formed on materials owned by others) 
amounting to $1,817,000 was not included 
in sales. 

There are’511 manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making men’s work 
clothing (except shirts). Of these, 
operate solely on a contract basis. This 
report shows the sales channels used by 
the other 473 
Products made 


Pur- 





in this industry 


jother materials, and sheep-lined work | 


| clothing. The sale of other commodities | the Bureau of the Census. \ 


\ 


OCT INOV.IDEC. 


’| by 10 a. m. of the next day, 


| made as secondary atihiaie by the at 





| report. 
38 | 


manufacturing plants. | 


include |of Manufactures, Dec. 31, 
| denim work clothing, work clothing of|of that report will be furnished free on | 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an Index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Sept. 19 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Ma jority of Fires in National Forests 


Quickly Checked With Little Damage 


Disastrous Blazes Constitute Not More Than 100 of 7,000 
Reported, Forest Service Asserts 


Telegraphic reports to the Forest Serv-|1919, 1924, 1926 and 1929. In 1910 be- 

ice, Department of Agriculture, show that | fore a such —— Rt per wee nt | 
_| that o e present day existe roug 
os a = eee -—> nae low humidity, wind and bad outbreaks of | 
were surrounded and their spread stopped ag fires reve = — ae 
although con- reme season in whic re fig 

ditions this year have been so favorable | St their lives, and a total area of nearly 
to fires as to classify it with the five pre-| | oe res Oe oe 
vious worst years in the history of fire over was 2.000, aie anes in 1924. 825,000 
fighting, Roy Headley, Assistant Forester | sores were burned. In 1926, 956,000 acres 


of the Service, stated orally Sept. 21. 
and in 1929, 978,000 acres were lost. The 
Expenditures for fire fighting this year jae burned over this year Sept. 10 is 


have been the heaviest on record, Mr. 
; : : , nly 68 per cent of the area lost in the 
Headley said. The following additional | 0% successful of the comparable “bad” 


information was made available: | years 
Telegraphic reports from Regional For- \¥ : f 
esters show that the area burned over Total of fire-fighting expenditures and 
by fires to Sept. 10 inside the boundaries | damage to National Forest lands consti- 
of all the National Forests of the United | tutes a good criterion of the success at- 
States and Alaska is 561,680 acres. tained in fire control. Damage figures for 
Since the annual average area burned the 1931 season are not yet available but 
over during the last five years is 594,000 since the area burned over is so much less 
acres there is still,a chance that the area|than in any comparable year the dam- 
lost during the éalendar year 1931 will|@8€ is also expected to be materially 
be held under the average of the preced- |/0Wer; and although the fire fighting ex- 
ing five years despite the extreme condi- ee eee a “om 
| encountired during the current | Pervice it is expected that the criterion 
This year has proved to be one of the |Of low total of fire fighting expenditures 
“bad” fire years and therefore opin, mae a — ~_— oe to be ben 
ble only with the bad seasons of 1910, canoe. Successful year of the comparable 
7 Tr The total of 7,385 fires in National For- 
ests this year compares with a total of 
in this industry is also included in this | 8,388 during the calendar year 1930. When | 
ithe figures are analyzed, lightning fires | 


Statistics concerning the quantity and | will probably be found somewhat less in| 
| value of products, as well as other facts|1931 than in 1930, while incendiary fires | 


on the industry, may be found 


in the| will be somewhat greater in 1931. There} 
preliminary report issued by 


the Census | were 1.288 incendiary fires in the calendar | 
1930. A copy! year 1930. 
Of the 7,385 fires occurring up to Sept. 


request to the Census Bureau.—Issued by} 10, 1931, all but 18 per cent or’ 1,329 were 


Avtnorrzep Statements Onty Are Presenten HererN, Berxe 
Pus.isHep WitnHovur COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaILy 


General Rains 
Aid Seeding of 
Wheat in West 


'Three-inch Fall in Iowa 
Heaviest for Any Week in 
Last Five Years, Bureau 
Asserts 7 

Unusually warm weather for the third 


successive week and widespread rainfall, 
covering much of the region in the West 





‘|| needing it most, characterized the last 


| week, the Weather Bureau, Department of 
| Agriculture, stated Sept. 23 in its weekly 
| review of weather and crop conditions. 

The eastern two-thirds of Kansas, east- 
ern Nebraska, and all of Iowa received 
| Substantial rain, the fall in Iowa averag- 
ing about three inches, the heaviest of 
any week in the last five years, the Bu- 
|reau said. Seedbeds for Winter wheat, 
heretofore too dry for seeding over large 
| areas, were left mostly in good condition 
for starting the crop, according to the 
| Bureau. The review follows in full text: 

High Temperatures Persist 

The weather was characterized by a 
| persistence of abnormally high tempera- 
| tures, especially throughout the interior 
|of the country, where the weekly means 
| were again from 9 degrees to 16 degrees 
jabove normal. The average temperatures 
for the week ending Sept. 22, in different 
| portions of the country, were very similar 
to those for the preceding week, with ab- 
jnormal warmth practically everywhere, 
except in the far Western States, where 
moderately low temperatures for the sea- 
;Son were experienced in many places. 
| This makes the third consecutive warm 
| week, and for a period of three weeks in 
| September temperatures have been re- 
| markably high in many places. For ex- 
|ample, the averages since the first of the 
;month in the lower Missouri Valley have 
| been 10 degrees to 12 degrees above nor- 
mal. 

The maxima were again unusually high 
for the season in the Central and Eastern 
| States, with 100 degrees, or higher, re- 
ported from a number of stations in the 
| Southeast and in some central trans-Mis- 
| Sissippi sections, while they were 92 de- 
|grees to 98 degrees rather generally east 
|of the Rocky Mountains, except in some 
northern and elevated sections. In an 
| average year killing frost has occurred 
|by this date in parts of the Northeast 
}and also in northern sections from upper 
| Michigan westward to the Rocky Moun- 
| Sane. By Oct. 1, frost usually occurs as 
far south as extreme northwestern Iowa 
| and in the Plains States nearly to north- 
western Kansas. 

Rainfall Frequent 

Rainfall during the week was rather 
frequent, with many stations from north- 
western Oklahoma, Kansas, and northern 
Missouri northward, reporting generous 
amounts and also from the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean. In addition there were some good 
| showers in the upper Ohio Valley. Else- 
| where east of the Rocky Mountains the 
| weather was mostly fair, and only light, 
| local showers occurred, with many sec- 
tions of the South having a rainless week. 
| Aside from the abnormal heat, the out- 
|standing feature of the weck’s weather 
| was the helpful moisture received over 
large portions of the Northwest, where 
severely droughty conditions have per- 
sisted. The rains have materially im- 
proved the agricultural situation, espe- 
cially as regards late pastures and the 
| conditioning of the soil for plowing and 
seeding, from the Lake region westward 
and extending southward to northern 
Missouri, eastern Kansas, and northwest- 
ern Oklahoma; Iowa had the heaviest 
| weekly rainfall in some five years, the 
| average for the State amounting to about 
|three inches. However, a few sections, 
|principally much of western Kansas, 
|northwesteyn Nebraska, and central and 
western South Dakota, as well as some 
adjoining districts to the westward, were 
largely missed. The soil is now mostly in 
good condition over the entire northwest- 
ern area, except in the few sections not 
covered by the rains. 

Conditions by Sections 


In the Ohio Valley the general situation 
is still favorable, though more moisture 
would be helpful for late crops and pas- 
tures in some southern sections. Rather 
similar conditions are reported in the mid- 


dle Atlantic area, while good rains were 


received in the Northeast which were es- 
pecially favorable in New York. In the 
Southern States, however, several weeks 
of warm, dry weather have depleted soil 
moisture rather generally, and there is 
widespread need of rain for late crops, 
pastures, and for plowing. 

West of the Great Plains conditions are 
still highly favorable in southern Rocky 
Mountain districts, and a good many 
other places had beneficial showers during 
the past week, but, at the same time, mois- 
ture is needed rather generally in the 
|Ceneral and Northern States, especially 
}in the Winter Wheat Belt of the Pacific 
| Northwest. 
| Rains Aid Seeding 

Small Grains.—The outstanding feature 
of the week’s weather, as affecting small 
grain crops, was the general precipitation 
over the Northwest; the rainls were es- 
pecially heavy and beneficial in eastern 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, southeastern 
|South Dakota, and more generally from 
| Wisconsin westward to eastern Washing- 
;}ton. The soil was improved throughout 
;this area and plowing advanced rapidly; 
seeding Winter grains has begun in the 
Great Plains and in the Northwest, while 
some early-sown is growing nicely in the 
western Lake region. 

It is still too dry to plow in much of 
the immediate Southwest, including Okla- 
homa, the Southeast, and some parts of 
the Pacific Northwest. A little Winter 
wheat has been dry-seeded in Texas, but 
rains are needed for germination. 


Corn Largely Matured 


Corn.—The persistently warm weather 
since Sept. 1 has brought the corn crop 
to remarkably rapid maturity, and it is 
now very largely safe from possible dam- 
age by frost. The crop has matured rather 
generally as far south as the northern 
|Ohio Valley, Iowa and Kansas, while later 
central districts need only a few more 
|days for safety. There were some reports 
of too rapid ripening in upper Mississippi 
Valley sections. 

Cotton.—Another warm, dry week was 
experienced in the Cotton Belt, which ad- 
vanced the crop unusually fast, and re- 
ports from all sections indicate rapid 
opening. There were some complaints in 
most parts of the belt of premature open- 
ing because of the prolonged hot, dry 
| weather, and of some shedding, especially 
in the northwestern belt, but, otherwise 
the week was mostly favorable. The re- 
cenwarm, dry weather has been helpful 
in some Mississippi Valley districts where 
it previously had been too wet, with re- 
ports of young bolls developing satisfac- 


| (Continued on Page 6, _Golumn Od 


600 fires excceded 100 acres and the num- 
| ber of most disastrous fires which get into 
| the newspapers, do most of the damage, 
j}and cost the most of the money for fire 


held to 10 acres or less. Probably not over fighting probably did not exceed 100. 
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4 Seating Industry 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 








Sells Two-fifths of 


Output to 





Committee From the Trade. 


Offers to Assist Commerce | 


Department’s Survey of) 
Distribution 





in 


Millwork Interests Approve 


Rules for 





Schools | Changes in Original Regulations As Sug 
| gested by Commission Are Adopted 





Trade practice rules for the millwork 


industry have just been given final ap- | 


proval by 
sideration od | ; ; 
Trade Commission, the Commission has/| customers in. bona fide transactions and 


| just announced. 


Schools, attended by about 31,000,000 | ;,, 
students, are demanding 


the industry following recon. | 
and redrafting by the Federal 


The rules were originally drafted by the 
dustry in conference with the Commis- 


increasing | cion in May, 1928, at which 85 per cent of | 


quantities the products of the industry |tnhe industry by volume was represented. | 
manufacturing seats for schools, churches 


and theaters, according to a statement 


The Commission’s announcement, in- | 


corporating its statement to the industry, 


issued Sept. 23 by the Department of| ronows in full text: 
Commerce. 


Approximately 41 per cent_of the out-/» 
put of this industry was purchased by | held in Chicago in May, 1928, have now 


Trade practice rules originally adopted 
y the millwork industry at a conference 


schools in 1929, and a committee from the|peen accepted by the industry following 
industry has called to offer the industry's | several changes suggested by the Federal 
cooperation with the Commerce Depart-| trade Commission. The Commission also 
ment in obtaining accurate information | geclined to approve or accept two Group 


7 


4 


concerning the industry as a whole, it is 


and five Group II rules as published | 


disclosed. The full text of the statement July 19, 1928. 
follows: 


31,000,000 Are Seated 


,000, &tudents who start to|inducing breach 
a co cae e, to|ing of products; 
with |means or device; secret payment of re- 
and | bates; and discrimination in price 


‘Second Rule Group 


school each year about this time ar 
an increasing extent, being supplied 
movable desks, tablet arm chairs, 
kindergarten chairs, according to a re- 
port made public today by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, based on a survey of Have Been Acce 


the $40,000,000 industry which manufac- 
tures seats for schools, theaters, and 
churches. Wood and steel equipment are 
both participating in this changing de- 
mand, the report reveals, 7 of the 12 
products showing an upward trend in 
sales being made of wood and 5 of steel. 

Faced by the lack of any basic data 
on their industry as a whole and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining such information, the 
trade practice committee of the industry 
called upon the Department of Com- 
merce to act as the clearing house to 
which they could report their operations, 
and furnished material assistance in car- 
rying out the survey. The concerns re- 
porting had sales in 1929 of public seating 
products, exclusive of seats for public con- 
veyances, of $23,230,013, representing a 
60 per cent of the value of all suc 
products manufactured that year. 

Of the total sales, 41 per cent was so 
to schocls, 40 per cent to theatres, and 
18 per cent to churches, the principal 
types of furniture being chairs, desks, 
pews, and chancel outfits. 
items for which the demand was increas- 
ing were manufactured for use in schools. 

The two principal objects of the survey 
were attained, the report points out, in 
that many facts of basic importance hav 
been determined which may be of mate- 
rial value in the establishment of con- 
structive group activities or for facilitat- 
ing such activities in the industry; and 
simlar facts which may be used as stand- 
ards of performance by individual con- 
cerns in appraising their operations have 
been ascertained. 


Increased Capacity 

For example, in the face of a 10 per 
cent decline in demand for the products 
of the reporting manufacturers from 1927 
to 1929, there were 33 of the 36 concerns 
that increased their annual capacity, rep- 
resenting a net increase for the group of 
concerns of between 10 and 15 per cent, 
from 1926 to 1929. Sales in 1929 were only 
about three-fourths of the production ca- 
pacity of the plants surveyed. 

Another trend revealed by the survey 
is the increasing cost of distribution, the 
1929 figure for distribution expenses be- 
ing $13.53 per $100 of net sales in con- 
trast with $12.99 in 1927. A marked sea- 
sonality in the sales of public seating prod- 
ucts was’ revealed, far more marked than| 
in other industries for which figures are 
available. In the month of August. ship- 
ments are 78 percent greater than the av- 
erage monthly shipments and for Septem- | 
ber, 44 per cent, but no other months ap-| 
proach these figures. 

The report presents, by size groups and} 
by geographical divisions, the facts per- 
taining to dollar sales volume in the in-| 
dustry, unit sales, factory capacity, cap-| 
ital investment, distribution expenses, and | 
the employment and compensation of | 
salesmen. 

The final objective of the survey, that 
is, a practical basis for the improvement 
of the effectiveness of the public seating 
industry in the production and distribu- 
tion of its products, the report points out, 
will be gained only when the public seat- 
ing manufacturers have individually and 
collectively utilized the facts ascertained 
as a result of this study. 

Copies of the report, entitled “Opera- 
tions and Recent Trends 
Seating Industry” are available to those 
interested in this industry, without charge, 
from the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Cooperative Market 
For Apples Sought 


Shenandoah Valley and Near-by 
States to Combine 


Development of a system of cooperative 
marketing of apples for the Shenandoah 
Valley and the desirability of organizing 
a regional cooperative association for sev- 
eral States to affiliate with the new Na- 
tional Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., 
were considered at a conference Sept. 18 
of agricultural specialists of four States, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
with members of the Federal Farm Board, 
according to information made available 
at the Board’s offices. 


The following information also was made 
available: 


The Board has “made loans to three 
small cooperative associations handling 
apples in this region. One of the ob- 
jectives of the present conference is to ex- 
pand the cooperative organization there 
and develop a coordinated program on a 
comparatively large scale. 


Walter W. Maule, secretary of the Na- 
tional Fruit and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., 
took part in the conference. The Ex- 


change, organized early this year and rec- | 
ognized by the Board as the national coop- | 
vege-! 


erative for marketing fruits and 
tables, has not yet begun to operate, but 
expects to begin marketing activities by 
the end of 1931, with representatives on 
all important markets. 


A statement by the Board listing those 
who took part in the conference follows 
in full text: 


Those attending a conference at the 
offices of the Federal Farm Board today 
with Mr. Charles S. Wilson and members 
of the Board’s staff on a program for 
further development of the cooperative 
marketing by apple growers of the Shenan- 
doah Valley include: 


Maryland: H. J. Patterson, 
of Agriculture and director Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. College Park, Md.; A. L. 
Schrader, pomologist, University of Maryland; 
Dr. T. B. Symons. director, agricultural ex- 
tensien work; S. B. Shaw, State Department 
of M-rkets, College Park, Md 

Pennsylvania: F. P. Weaver, 
tiral Economics Department, State College; 

G. Niesley, agricultural extension. work, 
State College; H. N. Reist, professor, agricul- 
tural economics, State College; Walter W. 
Maule, secretary, National Fruit and Vege- 
table Exchange, Inc. 


dean, College 


West Virginia: J. V. Ankeney, director, vo-| J 





Most of the 4 


in the Public} 


Those rules approved by the Commis- 


sion relate to such subjects as maliciously 


of contract; false brand- 
selling products by false 


pted 


A second group of rules are accepted 
as expressions of the trade, referring to 
such subjects as the following: Definition 
of the qualified wholesale distributor; in- 
dependent publication of price lists; arbi- 
tration; definition of a qualified manufac- 
turer of sash, doors and millwork; stand- 
ard form of contract, and making the 
terms of sale a part of all published price 
schedules. 

The Commission’s official statement to 
the millwork trade is as follows: 

A trade practice conference for the 
millwork industry was held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1928, under 
the direction of Commissioner Garland S. 
Ferguson Jr. of the Federal Trade Com- 


pout | Mission, assisted by M. Markham Flan- 
h| nery, 


Director of Trade Practice Con- 


ferences. Based on volume, more than 


1q | eighty-five (85) per cent of the industry 


was represented. aa 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
Ferguson, the conference discussed and 
dopted 18 resolutions dealing with vari- 


ous trade or business practices. The 


Commission, after consideration, has re-| dustry approves the practice of making | 
worded some of these resolutions and has the terms of sale a part of all published 


divided them into Group I and Group II. 


e Those in Group I the Commission has 


approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as_ expressions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to 


I), and Rules 8, 9, 14, 16 and 17 ‘Group 
II), as published July 19, 1928. 

The Commisison has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 


Substituted Rule One 


In Group One for Service 


Group I 
Rule 1. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 1, Group 


|1, as published July 19, 1928: 


Maliciously inducing or attempting to 


| induce the breach of existing contracts be- 
| tween competitors and their customers by 


any false or deceptive means whatsoever, 
or interfering with or obstructing the per- 
formance of any such contractual duties 
or services by any such means, with the 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, 
injuring, or embarrassing competitors in 
their businesses, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 2. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 2, Group 
I, as published July 19, 1928: 

The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade, or 
substanc> of the goods purchased, is an 
unfair trace piactice. 

Rule 3. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published July 19, 1928: The 
sale or offering for sale of any product of 
the industry by any fals¢ means or device 
which has the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive customers or prospec- 
tive customers as to the quantity, quality, 
substance or size of such product, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Rule 4. The Commission substituted 


}and approved the following for Rule 4, 


head, Agricul- j 


Group I, as published July 19, 1928: The 
secret payment or allowance of rebates, 
refunds, commissions, or unearned dis- 
|counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers’ special services or 
privileges, not extended to all purchasers 
under like terms and conditions, with the 


intent and with the effect of injuring a 
be | 


competitor and where the effect may 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 5. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 5, 
Group I, as published July 19, 1928: It 
is an unfair trade practice for any person 
engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly, to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities, 
where the effect of such discrimination 
may be to subStantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce; provided that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent discrimina- 
tion in price between purchasers of the 
same class on account of differences in 
the grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, or that makes only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of sell+ 
ing or transportation, or discrimination in 
price in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition: 


Pennsylvania Improves 
1,000 Miles of Highways 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Sept. 23. 


The State Highway Department has an- 
nounced that the mileage of roads im- 
proved during the present season passed 
the 1,000-mile mark during the past week. 
With the completion of 123.28 miles in the 
last week the season's total was raised 
to 1,080.96. 

The State’s road program afforded em- 
ployment for 21,790 men, the Depart- 
ment’s report _ stated. Departmental 
maintenance forces had 16,672 persons on 
the pay roll and contractors 5,118. 


education, Charleston, W. Va.; Dr 
dean, College of Agriculture; 
farm economics. West Vir- 


cational 
F. D. Fromme, 
A. J. Dadisman, 


ginia University; H. B. Davis, State Bureau of | 


Markets, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Virginia: A. H. Teske, dean, School of Agri- 


G. O. Mullan, 


culture, Blacksburg, Va.; J. J. Vernon, agri- 
cultural economist: Dr. G. W. Koiner. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; Dowell J. Howard, 


district supervisor education, 
Winchester, Va. 
Unite States Department of Agriculture 


Carl R. Swinson, Division Farm Management; 


agricultural 


H. Youngman, Bureau Agricultural Eco- | 


nomics. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
ames H. Pearson, Arthur P. Williams, 





Trade Practice 


and provided further, that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent persons engaged 
in selling the products of this industry 
in commerce from selecting their own 


not in restraint of trade. 


Wholesale Distribution 
Definition Is Changed 


Group II 
Rule A. The Commission substituted 
and.accepted the following for Rule 10, 
Group II, as published July 19, 1928: The 


|industry hereby records its approval of | 


the definition of a qualified wholesale dis- 
tributor of millwork to be one whose prin- 
cipal business & selling millwork to the 
retail distributor. 


Rule B. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 12, 
Group II, as published July 19, 1928: The 
industry approves the practice of each 
individual member of the industry in- 
dependently publishing and circulating to 





Nurses Employed _ 
In Factories to 
Promote Health 


Safety Campaign Expands 
With Employment of 
Medical Aid in 1,000 
Establishments 





The health, safety, and efficiency of in- 
| dustrial workers are being promoted by 
the employment of large numbers of nurses 
by 
report by the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

More than 1,000 establishments report 
that they have nurses to safeguard the 
employes against accidents, to provide re- 
lief from disability, and to promote their 
| physical well-beingy Physicians are em- 
| ployed also in 91 per cent of these estab- 
| lishments, the Bureau asserts. 


List Public Nurses 


Today the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing lists 170 members 
}as industrial nurses, according to the 
| Women’s Bureau of the United States 


| 
i 
} 
} 





the purchasing trade its own price lists. 


Rule C. The Commission substituted | 


and accepted the following for Rule 13, 
Group II, as published July 19, 1928: 
The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of mod- 
eration and good will, and every effort 


should be made by the disputants them-| 


selves to arrive at an agreement. 
able to do so they should agree, 
sible, upon arbitration under 
of the prevailing codes. 

Rule D. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 15, 
Group II, as published July 19, 1928: The 
industry hereby records its approval of 
the definition of a qualified manufacturer 
of sash, doors and millwork, to be one 
who manufactures and sells sash, doors 
and millwork. 

Rule E. The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Rule 18, Group 
II, as published July 19, 1928: It is the 
judgment of this conference that the in- 
dustry should adopt in cooperation with 
buyers a standard form of contract which 
will thoroughly protect.the rights of both 
buyers and sellers. 

Rule F. The Commission substituted and 


If un- 
if pos- 
some one 


accepted the following for Rule 11, Group| the basic objectives of assisting in the 


II, as published July 19, 1928: The in- 


price schedules. 


By direction of the Commission: Otis 


B. Johnson, secretary. 
P. S.—Attention 
Trade Commission \y 


preme Court of 


is called to Federal| and for outside visiting in the homes. 
( ). Raladam Company, 
approve or accept Rules 6 and 7 ‘Group| decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
~e United States has ap- 


| parently held that in order for a prac-| has been her major function, but in pre- | 


| Department of Labor. That this forms 
|} but a fraction of the actual number of 
| women engaged in this profession is shown 
'in a study by Louise M. Tattershall, dis- 
| cussed in the Public Health Nurse and 
| quoted by the Women’s Bureau. Here l1,- 
| 006 establishments report 2,022 nurses em- 
| ployed. That industrial nursing has been 
| predominantly a field for women is shown 
by the fact that only 9 per cent of the 
| nurses reported in Miss Tattershall’s study 
| were men. 

| Probably the first woman to enter the 
| field of industrial nursing was employed 
| by the Vermont Marble Company in 1895 
| “to visit the homes and care for the sick 
workers and their families,” it is stated. 
Accompanying the increased occupational 


growing recognition of the need for med- 
ical service in industry. The enactment 
| of factory inspection and workmen's com- 
| pensation laws placed directly upon the 
employer the responsibility of safeguard- 
ing his employes against accident and of 


| made the task of conserving the health 
and safety of the worker necessary on eco- 
nomic as well as social grounds. Into 
industry came the goctor and nurse with 


reduction of lost time from accidents and 
illness and of promoting the general physi- 
cal well-being of the worker. 
| In more than half of the industrial es- 
| tablishments reported nurses were em- 
ployed both for work inside the plants 


American industries, according to a} 


| hazards of large-scale production came a} 


providing relief from disability and so) 


ST“ TE CONSERVATION 
ADMINISTRATOR 





_W. T. COX 


‘T. PAUL, MINN., Sept. 23.—Reor- 

ganization of the State Conserva- 
tion Department to exercise the en- 
| larged powers conferred by the last 
Legislature has been inaugurated with 
the designation of W. T. Cox as Execu- 
tive Commissioner. 

Mr. Cox has a wide experience in for- 
estry and is familiar with other phases 
of conservation. He is recognized as an 
authority on the physical conditions in 
the State of Minnesota. The upper Mis- 
sissippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge was 
organized and supervised by Mr. Cox. 

The policies will be framed by the 
Conservation Commission. It will be 
the duty of Executive Commissioner 
Cox to put them into practice. 


in industry. 


she may give nursing care 
instruction to sick employes and 
| families. 





The duties of the industrial nurse—in- 
side the plant—may be varied. Emer- 
gency treatment of the sick and injured 





tice to constitute an unfair method of|ventive work in relation to disease and 


competition if must be shown to have the | accident—in health 


instruction to em 


tendency to injuriously affect the busi- ployes, in participation in safety programs, 


ness for competitors. 


Persons of Votin gA 


To Nearl y 73 Million 


‘in sanitary inspection of the plants, and | oftener employed for 


ge Show Increase 





Survey of Census Bureau Reveals 72.3 Per Cent Are White 
And 17.3 Per Cent Foreign Born 


The 172,943,624 people over 21 years old 


of voting age in this country in 1930 


comprising 37,056,757 men and 35,886,867 
native white 


women, were 72.3 per cent 
persons, 17.3 per cent foreign-born whites 


and 9 per cent Negroes, the Census Bureau 
stated Sept. 23 in making public its sta- 
tistical classification of the population of 


the United States according to voting age 


| Taste 4.—POPULATION 21 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY SEX, RACE, NATIVITY A 





portion of the population.) 


,| The table classifying the population of 
voting age by “sex, race, nativity and citi- 


zenship, by divisions, States, and sections,’ 


full: 
+ 


sin United States |; 


in full text in the issue of Sept. 23 and! 
was accompanied through an error by a 
table classifying the foreign white stock 


which should have accompanied the state- | 


t -|ment on persons of voting age, follows in| part-time industrial physicians and the 
(The Bureau's statement was published 


nurse examiners. 
ing full time to their work. 


the establishments, 


sible to a physician. 
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Missouri Hatchery ~ 
For Fish Authorized 


Union Electric Company 
Build Reserve at Bagnall 
Dam 


to| 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 23. 


The State Game and Fish Commis- | 
sioner, John H. Ross, has authorized the | 
| Union Electric Company of St. Louis to} 
| construct a fish hatchery on the Lake of | 
{the Ozarks at the Bagnell Dam to build | 
up the stock of native fish in the large | 
artificial lake. The order was based on a 
| law passed by the 1931 Legislature, which 


| became effective Sept. 14. 


| In constructing the Bagnell Dam the | 
power company did not equip the dam | 
with a fish ladder permitting fish to 
ascend the stream. Instead permission 
| Was asked by the company to construct 


and maintain a fish hatchery, which was 





Cutler's Studio | 


in examination of employes—the industrial 
nurse is performing an important service 
A comprehensive idea of her 
|work is gained from Miss Tattershall’s | 
| study which the Women’s Bureau quotes. | 
The duties of the visiting industrial nurse | 
}may consist simply in following up and | 
reporting on the causes of absenteeism Or! payson, Mrs. Carolyn N. To mother, 
and health | blossoms 

their 


| Eighty-five per cent of the nurses re- 
ported were registered nurses,’ who had | 
{met the standards of general education 
|and training set by their State board of 
Practically all were giv- 


In addition to the nurses, physicians | 
| were employed in some capacity, full time, | 
‘part time, or on call, in 91*per cent of 
but physicians were | 
r part time than for 
full-time work. More than three-fourths 
| of the nurses in more than half of the) 
| establishments were professionally respon- | 


Industrial nurses are not employed in| 
ny one type of industry nor are they 


granted by the Legislature. The hatchery | 
will cost $50,000, it was stated. 
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Library of Congress card number 
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Keith, Sir Arthur. 
race considered from new point of view 
(To-day & to-morrow.) 92 p. Lond. K 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1931. 31-16015 

McCanse, Ralph A. Road to Hollister, hill 
country pastoral. 143 p. Boston, R. G. 
Badger, 1931. 31-16114 

McElroy, Margaret J. Toby Chipmunk, by... 
and Jessica O. Younge. 74 p., illus. N. Y., 
Amer. book co., 1931 31-15940 | 


McMurtrie, Douglas C. Beginnings of printing | 
in Utah, biblography of issues of Utah} 
press, 1849-1860. 91 p., illus. Chicago, John 
Calhoun club, 1931 31-15827 


Mendell, Clarence W. Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen. 
14 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 
31-15942 


Ethno; or, Problem of 


Parker, 
sition 


Clifford Ss. 
book. (Heath’s modern language 
ser.) 221 p., illus, Boston, D. C. Heath & 
co., 1931. 

Parker, Mrs. Dorothy (Rothschild). 
taxes. 62 p. Viking press, 1931. 





Death and 


| Pavlovskii, Georgii A. Agricl. Russia on eve 
of revolution. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Lond.) 340 p., illus. Lond., G. Routledge 
& sons, 1930 31-15926 
memory 

48 p., illus. Boston, Mass., Wheel- 

ock pub. co., 1931. 31-16117 

| Rowe, Newton A. Samoa under sailing gods. 
339 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1930. 31-15605 
Sanderson, John. Travels of ... in Levant, 


1584-1602, autobiography and selections from 
correspondence, ed. by Sir Wm. Foster. 322 
illus. Lond., Prtd. for Hakluyt soc.. 
1931 31-16014 
Seletzky, Anatoli C. Unbalanced alternating 
| current bridge for magnetic analysis. (The- 
sis (Dr. Eng.)—Johns Hovkins univ., 1930.) 
14 »., illus. Baltimore, 1930. 31-16020 
Smith, Richard 8S. Subaltern in Macedonia 
and Judea, 1916-17. 183 p., iHus. Lond 
Mitre press, 1930 31-15608 
Street, Elwood. Social work administration 
(Harper's social science series.) 467 p., 
N. Y., Harner & bros., 1931 31-15922 
Suzzallo, Henry. Everyday spelling, by .. ., 
Henry C. Pearson and Milo B Hillegas. 3 v., 
illus N. Y., Amer. book co., 1931 31-15941 
Thompson, J. Walter, co. Population and its 
distribution, 5th ed., 1931. Comp. by .. 
population of U. S. by states and principal 


found only in establishments having @| cities; population, fedl. individual. income 
certain number of employes. Miss Tat- tax reurns and automobile registrations by 
| tershall's study included 24 different types Ohne o shopping areas. 617 _p., 
|of industrial and commercial Concerns | pressier, Jacob e aa G ee 
with the number of employes ranging answers. 404 p., ilus. Boston, D. C. Heath 
from less than 250 to more than 10,000.) & co., 1931 31-15937 
A workable plan for supplying industrial "3 S. weatey “ Stenive decomposi- 

. i . et - changes in magnetic properties, 

health service to the smaller plants—those by and Clair Upthagrove. (Abatract of 


Women’s Bureau. 


, 


service of one ful 
- ——E = 


l-time nurse 
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ALL CLASSES || FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 
ee i Nativ | . ( Se 
DIVISION AND STATE : see iia Having | Coien| Bam | Ce eT 
Twat | Mao | Femete | Total | NaSgt | rat | Alien | snip no [sti Sass | 
| Papers reported white 
Pee 72, 943, 624 ||$7, 056,757 |35, 886, 867 |/52, 762,391 |12, 637,643 || 7,627,496 |1,218,416 |3,342,887 | 448, 954 [4,531,939 |1,011,651 72.3 17.3 9.0 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS || | || ——_—$ | || ——_- | ———__|- | ——-| — —— ]} — —-} ——- | -—- 
New England...........- 5. 095, 074 || 2,481,494 | 2,613, 580 || 3,309,557 | 1,721,714 880,577 | 142,894 | 648,976 | 40,267 | -58,770 5,033 |} 65.0] 33.8 1.2 
Middle Atlantic 2 || 8, 189, 533 | 8, 122, 209 |/10, 628, 411 | 4, 960, 316 |) 2,800, 385 | 457,047 |1,443,880 | 199,004 | 696,317] 26,698 || 65.2] 30.4 4.3 
East North Central.......|15, 685, 265 || 8,057,827 | 7,627, 438 ||11, 961,670 | 3,047,877 |] 1,890,012 ; 381, 225 | 672,658 | 103,982 | 621,236 | 54,482 |] 76.31 19.4 4.0 
West North Central...... 8, 000, 433 || 4, 104, 361 | 3, 896,072 |} 6, 702,212 | 1,031, 527 810,942 | 61,249 | 120,030 | 39,306] 221,775] 44,919 || 83.8] 12.9 2.8 
South Atlantic. ...... -| 8,415, 339 || 4, 183, 568 | 4, 231,771 |] 5,905, 511 289, 259 167,740 | 23,978 | 79,202] 18,339 |2,210,041 | 10,528 || 70.2 3.4] 26.3 
East South Central... 5, 220, 526 || 2,602, 304 | 2,618, 222 |] 3, 760, 645 55, 577 37, 640 3, 431 9, 313 5, 193 |1, 402, 055 2,249 |} 72.0 Li] 2.9 
West South Central......} 6,611,094 || 3,391,930 | 3, 219, 164 || 4,841, 343 164, 630 114, 880 9,948 | 27,959 | 11.843 |1, 235,976 | 369, 145 73.2 2.5 18.7 
Mountain. ..)..........--} 2, 108, 221 |] 1,142,751 | 965, 470 |} 1, 636, 207 276, 394 194, 221 | 20,024; 49,235] 12,914 21,431! 174,189 | 776] 13.1 1.0 
Pacific.........-..e.--e---| 5,495, 930 || 2,902,989 | 2, 592, 941 || 4,016, 835 | 1,090, 349 632, 039 | 118,620 | 201,584] 48, 106 64, 338 | 324, 40% 73.1 19 8 3 
Ngw ENGLAND = = SS | = el | ——— 
DER cxccosasasnnaneual 242, 805 394, 890 90,891 || 43,080) 6,160) 37,236 4,415 713 631 |} 81.1} 18.7 0.1 
New Hampsbire.... 148, 504 |} 216, 422 76, 969 40, 455 5,612 | 28,410] 2,492 | 566 | 98 || 73.6) 26.2 0.2 
TRIE, od nscunisannaa 108,054 || 182, 671 37, 387 | 20, 395 2,971 | 13,470 551 319 §1]} 829) 17.0] 0.1 
Massachusetts...........- 7, 1, 398, 517 || 1,656,040} 904, 411 513, 787 | 85,892 | 371,508 | 23,224] 32,898} 3,138 |! 61.6] 37.0] 1.2 
YS eer 202,029 | 219, 168 || 254, 391 160, 448 97,868 | 11,219] 49,609 1, 752 5, 952 406 60.4) 381) 14 
Connecticut ...........--- 496, 532°|| 605, 143 361, 608 173,902 | 31,040 | 148,743 7, 833 18, 322 709 614) 36.7 19 
MUDDLE ATLANTIC: | | | i 
New York........- maids 8, 142,851 || 4,078,340 | 4,064, 511 || 4,847,064 | 2,990, 101 || 1,683, 384 | 208, 499 | 901,640 | 106,578 | 287,066 | 18,620 || 59.5 | 36.7 3.5 
New Jersey... 2, 512, 112 |] 1, 261,208 | 1, 250,814 || 1, 581, 120 796, 522 467,638 |~72,840 | 220,986 | 26,058 131, 896 2, 574 | 62.9) 317 5.3 
Pennsy!vania 5, 656, 779 || 2, 849,895 | 2,806, 884 || 4, 200, 227 | 1, 173, 693 739, 363 | 85,708 | 312,254 | 36,368 | 277,355 5, 504 74.3) 07) 49 
East Norte CENTRAL: | | 
Co a 4, 132, 251 || 2,005, 788 | 2,036,463 || 3, 318, 228 610, 549 364,205 | 67,645 | 160,717 17,982 | 199, 291 4, 183 80.3 14.8 4.8 
++] 2,003,019 || 1,016, 313 986, 706 || 1, 793, 174 129, 034 77,497 | 15,984 | 28,806 | 6,747 73, 642 7,169 |} 80.5 6.4 3.7 
«=| 4, 841, 768 || 2,469,993 | 2,371,775 || 3,430,079 | 1, 162, 700 768,812 | 124,786 | 226,730 | 42,372 | 226,602 22,297 70.8 | 2.0 47 
-«--| 2, 939, 409 | 1, 558, 021 | 1, 381, 388 |) 2,039, 120 772, 426 418, 205 | 138,035 | 195,635 | 20, 551 114, 346 | 13, 517 69.4 26.3 3.9 
ecovecesesooeses 1, 768, 818 917, 712 851, 106 || 1, 381, 060 373, 168 261,203 | 34,775 | 60,770) 16,330 7, 265 7, 316 78.1 21.1 0.4 
peseceensesesces 1, 537, 983 797, 960 740, 023 || 1, 145, 453 378, 450 303, 541 | 22,907 | 41,206] 10,796 6, 305 7,275 || 74.5] 24.6 0.4 
emma 1, 506, 129 765, 863 740, 266 || 1, 330, 610 161, 712 129, 963 7,558 | 18, 339 5, 852 11, 330 2,477 || 88.3] 10.7 0.8 
coccccee! 2, 269, 657 || 1, 137, 503 | 1, 132, 154 || 1,971,376 144, 076 98, 514 12,428 | 25,793 7,341 150, 457 3, 748 86.9 6.3 6.6 
--| 358, 182 196, 028 162, 154 251, 371 102, 308 85,379 | 4,437 8, 741 3, 751 278 4,225 || 70.2] 28.6 0.1 
oe cocccccece 385, 808 207, 413 178, 395 310, 016 6A, 74 53, 029 3, 105 5, 130 2,910 420 | 11,198 80.4 16.6 0.1 
eccusccecasecece 812, 450 419, 139 393, 311 685, 459 112,44 87, 740 6, 774 12, 556 5, 374 9, 521 5, 026 84.4 13.8 1.2 
pS erccocses 1, 130, 224 580, 455 549, 769 || 1,007, 927 68, 363 52, 776 4,040 8, 265 3, 282 42, 964 10, 970 | 89.2 6.0 3.8 
SovurH ATLANTIC: 0 
Delaware.........--.-- e--| 148,792 |) 76, 058 72, 734 112, 685 16, 097 9, 435 1, 381 4, 556 725 19, 939 71) 75.7) 10.8) 13.4 
Moaryend .....ccccecccces 996, 928 500, 549 496, 379 741, 548 91, 178 53, 820 7,930 | 23,056 6,372 | 163, 464 738 || 74.4 9¢] 16.4 
District of Columbia... .. 341, 465 160, 809 180, 656 223, 936 28, 495 18, 469 2,271 5, 525 2, 230 88, 388 646 65.6 8.3] 25.9 
WHR sc cnccccnontecesds 1, 300, 893 650, 357 650, 536 948, 207 22, 745 15, 484 1,618 4, 282 1,361 | 329, 220 721 72.9 1.7] 25.3 
West Virginia...........-| 900, 987 471,779 | 429, 208 784, 893 48, 688 22,075 | 5,073] 19, 363 2,177 | 67,155 251 | 87.1 5.4 7.5 
North Carolina..........-| 1, 542, 125 758, 445 783, 680 || 1, 108, 209 8, 200 5, 265 590 1, 549 886 | 418,975 | 6,651 || °71.9 0.8 | 27.2 
South Carolina 819, 354 395, 234 424, 150 470, 095 5, 022 3, 239 373 906 454 | 343, 788 479 57.4 0.6) 420 
1, 408, 567 731, 490 767, 077 956, 804 13, 324 9, 144 833 2, 200 1,068 | 528, 087 22 || 63.9 09) 35.2 
866, 198 438, 847 427,351 550, 044 55, 420 30, 759 3,909 | 17,666 3,086 | 251,025 700 || 64.5 6.4) 29.0 
1, 422, 434 718, 286 704, 148 || 1, 260, 614 21, 196 16, 195 1,213 3, 002 1,786 | 140, 503 121 88.6 1.5 9.9 
1, 418, 144 701, 1% 716, 950 |} 1, 133, 491 12, 496 8,005 736 2, 325 1,430 | 271,974 183 79.9 0.9) 19.2 
 «cneckedbunaal 1, 348, 401 666, 742 681, 659 853, 028 15, 185 10, 241 1, 102 2,479 1,313 | 479,950 28 || 63.3 11] 35.6 
EIEN... cccccocegeces 1, 081, 547 516, 082 515, 465 513, 512 6, 750 4,199 380 1, 07 664 | 500,628 1,657 49.8 0.7) 49.4 
ee 968, 231 ‘404, 049 473, 282 700, 558 9, 951 6. 959 496 1,245 1,251 | 257, 130 502 72.4 1.0] 26.6 
1, 134, 852 566, 908 567, 944 682, 585 33, 771 19, 284 1,990 | 10,777 1,720 | 415, 047 3, 449 6.1 3.0) 36.6 
«| 1, 287, 131 673, 398 613, 733 || 1, 122,645 26, 030 19, 338 1, 551 2, 850 2, 282 94,162 | 44, 204 87.2 20 7.3 
3, 220, 880 || 1, 656,675 | 1, 564, 205 || 2, 335, 555 94, 878 69, 299 5,911 | 13,078 6,500 | 460,637 | 320, 810 | 725 29/| 146 
318, 611 181, 4% 137,117 238, 268 69, 656 52, 500 4, 300 9, 630 3, 136 961 9,726 || 74.8] 21.9 0.3 
enssoses! 246, 770 | 136, 212 110, 558 213, 160 20, 184 21, 198 2, 080 4, 636 1,270 518 3, 908 86.4 11.8 0.2 
evceee 132, 954 77, 205 55, 749 107, 538 18, 845 13,121 1, 409 3,414 901 962 5, 609 80.9} 14.2 0.7 
eoccccce 623, 523 323, 24 300, 209 504, 289 82, 760 56, 735 5, 833 15, 576 4,616 8,570 | 27,904 80.9} 13.3 14 
216, 956 115, 667 101, 239 167, 693 7, 539 4,778 651 1, 648 462 1,768 | 39,956 77.3 3.5 0.8 
eocecece 244, 115 1H, 401 109, 714 146, 690 14, 795 9, 499 1,303 3, 083 910 7,407 | 75,223 60.1 6.1 3.0 
o ecccccccccegeccecees 264, 498 136, 960 127, 538 215, 863 41, 716 29, 482 3, 350 7,000 1,275 806 6,113 81.6) 15.8 0.3 
60, 7% || 37, 588 23, 206 42, 706 11, 899 , §,818 1, 098 3, 639 344 439 5,750 70.2) 19.6 0.7 
545, 410 464, 757 757, 384 228, 263 145, 334 | 26, 861 44,560 | 11, 508 5, 061 19, 450 75.0 | 22.6 0.5 
331, 805 289, 570 511, 747 99, 264 62,116 | 11,38) 22, 212 3, 555 1,717 8, 047 82.4 16.0 0.3 
2, 025, 774 | 1,838, 614 || 2, 747, 704 762, 822 424, 589 | 80,378 | 2%, 812 | 33,043 57, 560 | 296, 302 71.1 19.7 1.5 
: ee fs _——SS | _ ———— LL a DS =—=— =e 
The North..........-+-.--/45, 092, 514 ||22, 833, 215 |22, 250, 299 |/32, 601, 850 |10, 761, 434 || 6, 480, 916 |1,042,415 |2,885,544 | 352, 559 |1, 598, 131,132 || 723] 2.9] 3.5 
The South..............--|20, 246, 959 |]10, 177. 802 |10, 069, 157 ||14, 507, 499 509, 466 320,260 | 37,357 | 116,474 | 35,375 | 848, | 381,922 |} 71.7 251 2.9 
The West. . _| 7,604, 151 || 4,065, 740 | 3,558,411 | 5,653,042 | 1, 366, 743 826, 260 | 138, 644 | 340,819 |-61,020' 85,760 ' 498,607" 743] 18.0 
































employing from 100 to 500 workers, is de- | 
scribed in a mimeographed folder by the} 
Philadelphia Health Council and Tuber- | 
culosis Committee and reported by the} 
By uniting into an in-|} 
dustrial unit of approximately 1,000 em-| 
ployes each, a group of plants may co-| 
operatively secure the medical service of 


thesis (Ph. D.) 
Cleveland, 1930. 31-16019 
Walsh, Wm. J. United mine workers of Amer- 
ica as economic and social force in anthra- 


Univ. of Mich., 1929.) 31 p 


directory of practicing members of medical 
profession in U. S. and Canada, prepared 
by James C. Fifield. 1737 p. Minneapolis 
Midwest co., 1931. 31-15612 
| Apex, pseud. Uneasy triangle; 4 vears of oc- 
| cupation as seen by “Apex.” 277 p. Lond., 
J, Murray, 1931 31-15898 
Baldwin law publ. co., Cleveland. Baldwin's 
General corp. act of Ohio, including 1931 
amendments 1931 amendatory act, appr 
Apr. 21, 1931, effective July 22, 1931 
| Cleveland, Baldwin law pub. co., 





| 31-16023 
Bergson, Henri L. Creative evolution. by 
Trans. by Arthur Mitchell, Ph. D. 407 
N. Y.. H. Holt & co., 1931 31-13549 

Boyd, Gladys L. Manual for diabetics, by 
and Marion D. Stalsmith. 3d ed 


illus. N. Y¥., Funk & Wagnalls co., 


90 p., 
1931 
3115904 
Treatise on 


| Brill, Morris M. Here's health! 


art of keeping well. Correcting disease ori- 





gins. 120 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh,, 1931 
31-15903 
Buzby, Dallas E Study of test results at 
3d and 5th grade levels. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Pa., 1931.) 29 p. Phila., 1931 
’ 31-16031 
Cavalry journal. R. O. T. Cc manual Cav- 
alry, 2nd ed Textbook for Reserve of-| 


ficers training corps 
journal by Natl. service pub. co 
Wash., D. C., 1931 

Tactics and technique of cavalry, 2nd ed 
Textbook of cavalry training 
Cavalry journal of Nat! 


1 v., illus 


service co 


pub 


Status Reviewed | 


French drill and campo- | 


31-16009 | 


illus. | 


cite territory (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
univ, of America, 1931.) 200 p. Wash., D.C 
Natl. capital press, 1931. 31-15923 
Woodruff, Hilda E. False dawn. 76 p. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1931. 31-16116 | 
Amer. physicians and surgeons; biographical 


Produced for Cavalry 
31-15913 
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Of Cooperatives: 
In Yugoslavia — 


Report to Department of 
State Describes Activities 
Of Organizations in the 
Country 


Jugoslavia has a total of 17,029 coop- 
eratives by which her citizens regulate 
their agricultural, electrical, health, oil 
and machinery activities, according to a 
review of Jugoslav cooperative Ftivities 
which has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The review which was prepared by the 
Secretary of the Principal Cooperativé 
Union and sent to the Department by 
the American Consulate in Belgrade, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Principal Cooperd* 
tive Union (Belgrade), Mr. Varga, has 
recently published details of the present 
Status of the cooperative movement in 
Yugoslavia. These details, while not com» 
plete, are of interest to students of the 
cooperative movement generally. 


Number of Cooperatives 


According to Mr. Varga there were at 
the end of 1930, 32 controlling cooperative 
unions, 18 subunions and central unions, 
and 7,029 local cooperatives of all kinds: 





The local cooperatives were divided as 
follows: 
Percentage 
Number of whole 
Credit cooperatives - . 4,418 
Purchasing-selling-consum- 
ing cooperatives ........... 1,172 16.67 
Agrarian units in the form 
of cooperatives ............ 503 7.14 
Livestock and pasturage co- 
operatives +o eee ee) See 2.80 
Milk prodycts and cheese co- 
operatives ......... .« AS 1.79 
Various cooperatives ........ 126 1.79 
Trade and handicraft coop- 
eratives Ames ces 92 1.30 
Construction cooperatives 81 1.15 
Wine cooperatives 62 0.88 
Health cooperatives . 61 0.87 
Machinery cooperativ 59 0.83 
Electric cooperatives 47 0.67 
Fishing cooperatives 38 0.54 
Grain cooperatives 28 0.40 
| Oil cooperatives ........+6 . 19 0.29 
7,029 100.00 


31-16112 | 


The Membership 


| The total number of members of the 
local cooperatives is not known, as data 
\for 1930 have not yet been compiled. It 
is estimated, however, that there are ap- 
| proximately 700,000 persons who are mem- 
|bers of cooperatives. Comparing this fig- 
ure with the total population of Yugo- 
slavia as shown by the census made in 
April, 1931 (namely 13,930,918), and hav- 
ing in view the fact that every member 
of a cooperative society represents a fam- 
ily averaging four persons and also the 
fact that there are 2,723,886 farms in the 
Kingdom, the following figures are ob- 
tained showing the extent of participa- 
tion of the people at large in the coopera- 
tive movement: 

(a) The cooperative movement affects 
|approximately 700,000 farms, or 25.6 per 
cent of all the farms in the Kingdom; 
(>) it includes approximately 2,800,000 
persons, or 20.1 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation. 
| Comparing the figures first given above 
with corresponding figures for 1927 it ap- 
|pears that: 
| (a) The number of members of coop- 
jeratives has increased by 150,000 in the 
| three years, i. e. from 550,000 to 700,000 
| (27.2 per cent); (b) the number of local 
| cooperatives has increased by 27.21 per 
jcent, or from 4,308 to 7,029 (63.1 per 
}cent); (c) the participation of farms rep- 
resented in the movement has increased 
1.3 per cent, or from 24.3 per cent to 25.6 
per cent, and (d) the participation of the 
population has increased by 2.8 per cent, 
or from 17.3 per cent to 20.1 per cent. 


Development of Types 


That the cooperative movement 
Yugoslavia is rapidly growing may 
seen from the following table which shows 
the increase of the various types of co- 
operative in existence at the close of the 
year 1930 as compared with similar figures 
for 1927: 


in 


| Increase in No, Increase in 
since 1927 Percentage 

Livestock and pastur- 

| age cooperatives ...... 139 239.6 
Wine cooperatives 34 121.4 
Health cooperatives 31 103.3 
Machinery cooperatives . 25 73.5 
Construction cooperatives 31 62.0 

"| Trade and handicraft co- 

ee ae : 32 53.5 

| Credit cooperatives ...... 1,942 43.9 

| Oil cooperatives.......... 4 26.6 

| Milk product and cheese 

| cooperatives . ate 21 20.0 

| Purchasing-selling-con- 

| suming cooperatives... 193 19.7 
Electric cooperatives 3 68 


Fishing cooperatives.... 2 5.5 
Grain cooperatives... 28 (None in 1927) 
The above table shows in which direce 
tions the cooperative movement in Yugo- 
slavia is expanding most intensively. In 
the first rank are the so-called productive 
cooperatives of agricultural nature, coop- 
eratives having to do with the improves 


a y.. Silus. Wash., D. C., 1931. 31-15912; ments of livestock leading. 

‘ark, Marion G. ‘irs ar nerice = 

by... and Wilbur F ‘Goan an bus: Assets Of Growers 

PD, ee lla Coca 31-15909| While complete figures showing the as 

| sermons, Oct., 1930-Apr 1991" Complete. sets of cooperative bodies in Yugoslavia 
253 p. Baltimore, Md., Knox & O'Leary. | are not at present available, the following 
1931. 31-1602 | partial figures relating to the Principal 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Dévision of | 

The Library 
| of Congress card numbers are given. 
| In ordering, full title, and not the card 


The United States Daily. 


| numbers, should be given. 


United States Board of Tax Appeals—Reports, 
Vol. 23, No. 5, July 24, 1931, from July 1 
to July 16, 1931. U. 8. Bd. of Tax Ap- 


peals, 
(26-26250) 


Price, $1.50 per vol. on subscription. 


Union of Serbian Agricultural Coopera- 
tives are of interest. This Union covers 
eight Banovine, with 2,400 agricultural co- 
operatives, 700 cooperative house and ape 
proximately 1,200 cooperative libraries. 

Information received from 1,600 coop- 
erative bodies included in the Principal 
Serbian Union show that their property 
is valued at approximately 200,000,000 
dinars and that their members number 
in excess of 110,000. 

From 1919 to date the Principal Union 
of Serbian Agricultural Cooperatives has 
instructed 2,200 functionaries; only 600 of 
this number were given instruction dure 
ing 1930. 

The Principal 


Union includes 21 dife 


| Thermometers, industrial—F¥ederal Specifica- a . : . va a ; 

| tion for *'* *, Federal Standard Stock | ferent types of cooperative, such as credit, 
| Catalogue, Sec. 4, Part 5. GG-T-321. Price,| purchasing, machinery, livestock, wine, 
}_ 5 cents. milk, grain, fruit and agriculture. Its 
Packing; rubber, cloth - insertion — Federal | ' S 


| Specifications for * 
| Stock Catalogue, Sec. 4, 


| Price, 5 cents. 


Part 5. HH-P-151 






o~ 


Federal Standard 


your 


principal representatives among the popu- 
lation are teachers and priests, not less 
than 1,200 of the members being teachers, 





with new tubes 


If you haven’t put in new tubes since 
the bouts last Fall, the tubes in your 
set are roggy— hanging on the ropes. 
Don’t wait for them to be completely 
knocked out, Put a new wallop into 
your radio and your enjoyment today 
—with a set of new RCA RADIO- 
TRONS—backed by the guaranty of 
RCA. Always in the red and black 
carton—for your protection. 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 
(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


CA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Refund Is Granted Ses of Gasoline 


Of the Excise Tax 


Paid on Batteries 


Devices Were Equally| 
Adapted for Use on Autos | 


And Other Machines, Ac- 
cording to Ruling 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Wiiiarp Storace BATTERY COMPANY 

v. 
C. F. Rovurzaun, CoLtector OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Nos. 15761-15765. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 15, 1931 

WEsT, District Judge.—No lengthy opin- 
jon is required. Under the facts found, 
the plaintiff's batteries were not “parts” 
of automobiles. Universal Battery Co. v. 
U. S., 281 U. S. 580. They were equally 
adapted for use on automobiles and many 


other machines making use of electric 
energy. They antedate the automobile 
and were not called into existence by its 
advent. And they seem to be no more a 
“part” of an automobile than of a power 
boat, a dental drill, a time clock, or any 
other of the many devices to the opera- 
tion of which they are necessary. 

Being just as essential and just as well 
adapted to use in a multitude of other 
machines, they are not primarily adapted 
for use in motor vehicles. 
Battery Co. McCaughn, Collector, 21 
F. (2d) 320; Elec. Storage Battery Co. v. 
McCaughn, Collector (D. C., E. D. Pa.), 
unreported; Weir, etc., v. 
41 F. (2d) 1021 (C. C. A. 6), affirming a 
decision by Judge Hickenlooper, revorted 
in‘ Cum. Bull. VII-2, p. 338, which dis- 


poses of the Government's claim of volun- | 


tary payment.: Payment of the taxes was 
not voluntary, but if it was, still the ac- 
tion lies in view‘ of the amendment R. S. 
2226 by the Act Of June 2, 1924. 
Error Claimed 

_The objection to the court's jurisdiction 
founded on section 424, Rev. 
(Tit. 26, sec. 2424 U. S. C.), has hereto- 
fore been ruled on. There is an error 





Phila. Storage | 


McGrath, Col., | 


Act 1928 | 


in that opinion where it is said that any 
refund after judgment would be pur- 
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In Massachusetts 


640 = Galions 
Consumed for Each Auto, 
Tax Figures Show 


| Approximately 


| 


| Boston, Mass., Sept. 23. 
Approximately 640 gallons of gasoline. 
are consumed annually for each car regis- 


|tered in Massachusetts, according to 
|Commissioner Henry F. Long of the De- 
partment of Corporations and Taxation. 

In Delaware, the average consumption | 
}is 649 gallons; Rhode Island, 643; New 
| Jersey, 637, Connecticut, 619; New York, 
609; Maine, 594; New Hampshire, 581; 
| Pennsylvania, 510, and Vermont, 440, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Com- 
| missioner. 

The month of August broke all records 
for the consumption of gasoline within 
the State, Mr. Long said, the 3-cent tax 
being paid on 61,429,406 gallons, as com- 
pared to 55,721,926 gallons for August, 1930, 
; when the rate was 2 cents. 


South Carolina Cuts 
Assessed Value of 





No Reduction, However, Is 
Made on Main Lines of 
Trunk Sysjems, Says Tax 
Commission 


Cotumsia, S. C., Sept. 23. 

The assessed value of railroad prop- 
erties in South Carolina for the fiscal year 
| 1931 has been reduced approximately 2'% 
per cent, according to the Chairman of 


the State Tax Commission, W. G. Query. 
No reduction was made on main lines of 
the three trunk systems in the State, Mr. 
Query explained, all the reductions being 
based on abandonment of certain branch 
lines and substantial declines in gross 
| revenue. 
In its 1930 report, the State Tax Com- 
|mission brought the situation to the at- 
| tention of the Legislature. In that report 
the Commission said: 

“Motor vehicle ‘nsportation is in di- 


suant to sub (3) of section 424 and would |rect competition with railroad transporta- 
be conditional and for the benefit of con-/ tion and the burden of taxation on motor 


sumers. lf refunds are made, they may} 
be under either sub (2) or (3), depending | 
upon whether the plaintiff bore the tax | 
or passed it on, etc. Those are matters | 
for the Commissioner to decide; the court | 
has nothing to do with them, and no evi-| 
dence respecting them was offered. 

According to the recent decisions of the | 
Court of Claims, Boyle Valve Co. v. U.| 
S., 38 F. (2d) 155 and Jefferson Elec. Mfg. | 
Co. v. U. S., id. 139, the absence of such 
evidence should prevent recovery. But with 
great respect, I am unable to agree with 
the holdings on that point. I still think 
it is for the Commissioner alone to de- 
termine the facts necessary to be estab- 
lished as the basis of refunds under either 
sub (2) op (3). Where as here, taxes on 
sales not taxable have been _ collected, 
then on praof to the satisfaction of the | 
Commissioner “that such amount was not 
collected, directly or indirectly from the 
purchaser or lessee,” or if collected, has 
been returned, they may be refunded. 
“Such amount” refers back to “any 
amount paid or collected from any manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer” and not 
to the excessive payments mentioned in 
the first clause of sub (2). “Any amount 
paid or collected,” etc., will include pay- 
ments that are excessive and those which 
are wholly illegal. If that is not so, then 
the case of the man who pays a tax 
which is entirely illegal and who does 
not pass it on to his customer, is un- 
provided for; he can get no refund, while 
the manufacturer who is merely over- 
assessed may. Congress could not have 
intended such an unjust result, and the 
language employed can very properly be 
construed to prevent it. 

Judgment for Plaintiff 

A certificate of probable cause 
title 28, section 842 U. S. C. will 
fo rthe benefit of the defendant. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, de- 
fendant moved to dismiss the petitions 
and for judgment in his favor in each 
case, which motion was overruled and ex- 
ceptions allowed. Both parties requested 
findings of fact and conclusions of law 
and, with some changes, the draft pre- 
sented by plaintiff has been adopted. De- 
fendant’s exceptions to the special find- 
ings and conclusions, and to the refusal 
to find as he requested, were duly allowed. 

Judgments for plaintiff as prayed, with 
interest as provided by law. See Section 
615, Revenue Act 1928. 


under 
issu 


Irregular Trend Noted 
In Farm Produce Prices 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
little net change through the first three 
weeks of September. 

Receipts of pouliry at the principal | 
markets are continuing above the corre- 
sponding receipts of last year by a sub- 
stantial margin. Weakness was confined 
principally to roasters, on which quola- 
tions dropped 4 cents under the opening 
quotations of the month. 


Butter Markets Nervous 

Practically all markets are rather 
closely cleared of fancy fresh butter, but 
while the tone appeared steady an under- 
tone of nervousness is still apparent, The 
Strength of the market lies in the rapidity 
with which already relatively lieht stor- 
age reserves are being reduced and con- 
tinued light fancy fresh receipyg. The un- 
certainty is the unknown frend of late 
Fall and Winter consumption and pro- 
duction. Consumption at present re- 
ported as being well maintained. 

Cheese production conditjons for the 
most part remain unfavorable, with ship- 
ments from factories to concentrating cen- 
ters lagging considerablv behind last year 
at this time. Prices held about steady. 

Potato Markets Unsettled 

Potato markets became irregular soon 
after the middle of the month. Wisconsin 
Cobblers advanced slightly in producing 
section. In eastern jobbing markets, 
Maine Cobblers and Long Island Green 
Mountains were slightly weaker but the 
Chicago market showed strength. How- 
ever, the “futures” market was weaker. 

Eastern market prices held firmly on 
New York cabbage, but northern § stock 
was selling lower. Practically all arrivals 
of sweet potatoes in terminal markets 
from various shipping States declined in 
price. Michigan celery was weaker at 50 
cents to $1.25 for highball crates in city 
markets. Onions are beginning to lose 
some of their recent price gains. 

Several varieties of apples are bringing 
70 to 90 cents per bushel basket in western 
New York. The Michigan f. o. b. market 
was weaker on Wealthys at 65 to 70 cents 
per bushel. Northwestern Extra Fancy 
boxed apples advanced a little in price 
at leading stations. City values of eastern 
bushel peckages were declining. Prices of 
pears gained in the large city markets, 
and peaches advanced ‘sharply under 
rather light carlot movement. Michigan 
shippers were getting 75 to 80 cents a 
bushel for best Ejbertas. 


| 
| 


is 


bus transportation should be equalized 
with the burden imposed upon railroad 


transportation, bearing in mind that the) 


railroad companies have constructed and 
maintained their own road beds and 
tracks, on which they are paying sub- 


| Stantial taxes to State, county, school and 


city governments, while their competitors, 
the motor vehicle operators, are using 
the highways constructed and maintained 
by the taxpayers of the State. ¥ 

“The loss of business on the part of the 
railroads has decreased the gross receipts 


and net income taxes paid by them to 


the State and will lessen the value of 
all their property because of smaller 
earning, power, which will affect every 
tax unit in which railroad property is 
located.” 





Texas Legislature Votes 
Repeal of Peddler’s Tax 


AusTIN, Tex., Sept. 23. 
The bill proposing the repeal of the 
Texas license tax on peddlers has been 
passed by both the House and Senate, 
and now goes to Governor Sterling for his 
action. According to the Texas Attorney 
General, suits had been started in both 
the Federal and §tate courts to enjoin 
collection of the tax. The law has been 
in effect for approximately one month. 
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Infringement. of Refrigerator Patents: 


Is Held Not to Have Been Established 


Door Patents Relied on by Plaintiff Are Held by Court to Be 
Void; Defendant’s Patent Is Found to Be Valid but Not In- 








fringed 





Sr. Louts, Mo, | covering applied to the body and also hav-, 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
v. 

BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Nos. 9106-07. 

Appeals from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Minne- 

sota. 

FrANK ParKER Davis (Harry S. JOHNSON 
with him on the brief), for Bohn Re- 
frigerator Company et al.; Frank A. 
WHITELEY (Howarp L. FiscHer with him 
on the brief), for Seeger Refrigerator 
Company. 

Before Kenyon and Boorn, Circuit Judges, 
and Dewey, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 24, 1931 


, 


| with the strips of the door opening to form 
}@ tight joint when the door is closed.” 


Elements Included 


opening, strips of nonheat conducting mold- | 
ing applied to the sides of the door open- 
ing and fitting over the edges.of the sheet 
metal lining and sheet metal outer covering, 
said edges being held in a spaced relation to | 
each other so that there is no continuous 
metal wall .between the outside and the in- 
side of the refrigerator, and corresponding 
strips applied to the door for engagement | 


In Bolger Claim 
It is apparent that the following ele- 


|ments are included: 


1. A refrigerator including a body hav- 


ing a door opening. 


This is a patent suit involving three | 


patents. Bohn Refrigerator Company as 


plaintiff sued Seeger Refrigerator Com-| 


pany for infringement of two patents 
owned by _ plaintiff. They are No. 
1263843, issued April 23, 1918, to Gebhard 
C. Bohn for a refrigerator door, sometimes 
called the “A” patent; and No. 1329543, 
issued Feb. 3, 1920,to the same party for 
a refrigerator-closure, sometimes called 
the “B” spatent. 

Defendant Seeger -Refrigerator Com- 
pany in its answer set up a counterclaim 
alleging that plaintiff was infringing a 


patent owned by defendant, to-wit, No.| 


1209544, issued Dee. 19, 1916, to Thomas 
P. Bolger for refrigerator construction. 

Claim 3 of the “A” patent; claim 5 of 
the “B” patent; and claims 1 and 2 of 
the Bolger patent are the only ones in 
suit. 

The trial court by its decree dismissed 
plaintiff's bill for want of equity; held 
claims 1 and 2 of the Bolger patent valid 
but not infringed by plaintiff's construc- 
tion; and dismissed the counterclaim for 
want of equity. These appeals followed. 

From a memorandum opinion of the 
trial court, it is gathered that the court 
was of the opinion that the claims in suit 
of the Bohn patent were invalid for lack 
of invention and were not infringed by 
defendant. 

We take up first the Bolger patent, that 
being the oldest of -the three. 

The objects of the invention are thus 
stated in the specifications: 

“The pfesent invention relates to cer- 


tain new and useful improvements in the | 


construction of sheet metal refrigerators, 
and has for its object to provide a novel 
means for fastening the edges of the 
metal lining and outside metal covering 
in the door opening whereby a tight joint 
is obtained when the door is closed and 
a continuous metal wall for conducting 
heat from the outside to the inside of the 
refrigerator is avoided. 

“Further objects of the invention are 
to provide a construction of this character 
which is simple and inexpensive, which 
breaks up any possible air passage around 
the edge of the door, which securely 
fastens the edges of the sheet metal lin- 


ing and cover without bringing them to- | 


gether in such a manner as to provide 
a continuous metal wall between the out- 
side and the inside of the refrigerator, 
and which does not interfere in any man- 
ner with the opening and closing. of the 
door.” 

Claim. 1 of the Bolger patent reads as 
follows: 


“1. A refrigerator including a body hav- 
ing a door opening, a,swinging door hinged 
to the body and adapted to close the door 
opening, a sheet metal lining applied to the 
body and having the edges thereof carried 
into the door opening, a sheet metal outer 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS—Transfer of assets to bank—Right of 
director to vote, as stockholder, for transfer of assets to bank although stockholder 
and director of bank—Application of adverse interests rule— 

Stockholders of a building and loan association, although also directors thereof, 
could vote as stockholders at a stockholders’ meeting for the transfer of the assets 
of the association to a bank of which they were also stockholders and directors, not- 
withstanding the rule that a director, in acting as such, acts in a trust capacity 
and may not act where his interest is adverse to the corporation, since such rule 
does not preclude a director from voting his stock at a stockholders’ meeting as he 
pleases for the purpose of his own interest. 

Beutelspacher et al. v. Spokane Savings Bank et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23098, 


Sepl. 1, 1931. 





COURTS—Federal courts—Law which 


governs—Action for death—Interest on 


amount awarded for interval between death and entry of jJudgment— 

A Federal district court for a New York district, in an action against a rail- 
road for the death of plaintiff's intestate who was killed when struck by a train in 
the State of New Jersey, could not include, in the judgment, interest on the amount 
awarded from the date of the death to the date of the entry of the judgment in 
accordance with the New York Decedent's Estate Law, but was governed by the 
New Jersey Death Act which does not provide for such interest. 

Leiby, Adminz., etc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. 4404, 


Sept. 4, 1931. 


SHIPPING—Transportation of goods—Shortage in grain shipped in bulk—Liability 
of carrier—Proof of negligence—Construction of contract of shipment— 

Where the contract under which grain in bulk was transported by a barge pro- 
vided that the carrier “shall be liable as at common law for any loss thereof or 
damage thereto except” that “the carrier accepts bulk freight without knowledge 
of quantity or quality” and that “no claims for variation of weights or shrinkage 
will be allowed except in case of loss due to negligence on the part of the carrier,” 
the shipper could recover the loss due to shortage of grain at the time of delivery 
at destination, on proof of the shortage without additional proof that it was caused 
by the carrier's negligence, since the exemption from common law liability in case 
of “variation of weights” applied to shortage due to any cause and not merely to 
shrinkage, and the carrier to avoid liability for shortage was required to prove that 
the shortage was not due to its negligence, inasmuch as the exemption was’ not 
an absolute exemption but was applicable only to shortage not due to the car- 


rier’s negligence. 
Inland Waterways Corporation v. 
Aug. 10, 1931, , 


Hallet and Carey Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9137, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents’ 


PATEN FS—Construction of specification and claims—In general— 

Whether this was a necessary element in the construction we need not inquire; 
it was one of the elements of each of the claims in guit, and being one of the 
elements, must be considered as essential when infringement is under considera- 


tion.—Seeger v. Bohn. 


(C. C. A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1684, Sept. 24, 1931. 


PATENTS—Infringement—Tests ‘of infringement— 
Whether the same result is accomplished as in the patent in suit the result is not 


accomplished in the same way and there is no infringement.—Seeger v. 
4 U.S. Daily, 1684, Sept. 24, 1931. 


(C. C. A. 8.) 


Bohn. 
Y 


PATENTS—Refrigerator door not infringed— 
Patent 1209544 to Bolger for Refrigerator Construction, claims 1 and 2 valid but 


not infringed. 


Patent 1263843 to Bohn for Refrigerator Door, claim 3 invalid. 


Patent 1329453 to Bohn fer Refrigerator Closure, claim 5 invalid—Seeger v. Bohn, 
(C. C, A. 8.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1684, Sept. 24, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Depreciation— 


Taxpayer's contention as to the value to be placed upon certain buildings and 
machinery sustained; evidence held to show that title to the machinery was in the 


taxpayer.—Exolon Co. v. U.S. 


(D, C., D. Mass.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1674, Sept. 23, 1931. 


EXCISE TAX—Automobile accessories—Batteries— 


Taxpayer held entitled to refund of 


excise tax paid on batteries which were 


equally adapted for use on automobiles and many other machines making use of 


electric energy.—Willard Storage Battery Co. v. Routzahn. 


i U. S&S. Daily, 1684, Sept. 24, 1931. 


(D. C., N. D. Ohio.) —6 





2. A swinging door hinged to the body 
and adapted to close the door opening. 

3. A sheet metal lining applied to the 
body and having the edges thereof carried 
into the door opening. 

4. A sheet metal outer covering applied 
to the body and also having the edges 
thereof carried into the door opening. 

5. Strips of nonheat conducting mold- 
ing applied to the sides of the door open- 
ing and fitfing over the edges of the sheet 
metal lining and sheet metal outer cover- 
ing, said edges being held in a spaced rela- 
tion to each other so that there. is no con- 
tinuous metal wall between the outside 
and the inside of the,refrigerator. 

6. Corresponding strips applied to the 
door for engagement with the strips of 
the door opening to form a tight joint 
when the door is closed. 

Claim 2 is’similar to claim 1, but in- 
cludes a sheet metal covering applied to 
the door as well as to the body. 

The evidence shows that prior to the 


| Bolger invention there had been all-metal 
| refrigerators in use, but they had certain 


;outer metal at the door openings. 
| consequence, 


| held in position by nafis and screws which 


| sweating. 


In the Same Way 


well-recognized defects; first, there was no 
space between the inner metal and the 
As a 
the cold from within the 
refrigerator passed out through the metal 
and caused sweating and other complica- 
tions. Further, the metal plates were 


also conducted the cold out and permitted 
The plates became loose in| 
time. Third, there was no cushioning seal | 
in the door opening between the contact- 
ing portions of the door and the body. 


Various Defects | 


Are Remedied 


Bolger remedied these defects. The 
outer sheathing and the inner lining of 
the refrigerator in his invention were car- 
ried unbroken into the door opening and 
around the edges of the door, and. were 
held in position by means which acted as 
insulators and as sealing and cushioning 
devices. Similar improvement was made 
in respect to the covering of the door. 
Bolger’s invention was made use of by 
later manufacturers of refrigerators and 
was a distinct advance in the refrigera- 
tor art. We think claims 1 and 2 of the 
Bolger patent were rightly\held valid. 

The structure manufactured by the 
Bohn Refrigerator Company, and which is 
accused as infringing the Bolger patent, 
differs in several respects from the struc- 
ture disclosed by the Bolger patent. First, 
the Bolger patent discloses a flush door 
for its refrigerator, whereas the Bohn 
construction provides an _ overlapping 
door. Furthermore, and this in our opin- 
ion is vital, Bolger has a tight joint be- 
tween the strips along the edges of the 
door opening and the corresponding strips 
along the edges of the door. 

This requirement of a tight joint is 
found in both claims of Bolger here in 
suit, and it may be remarked that it is | 
also found in several of the other claims | 
of the Bolger patent. Whether this was a | 
necessary element in the Bolger construc- | 
tion, we need not inquire. It was one of | 
the elements of each of the claims in suit, 
and being one of the elements, must be 
considered as essential when infringement 
is under consideration. Keystone Bridge 
Co. v. Phoenix Iron Co., 95 U. S. 274, 278; 
White v. Dunbar, 119 U. S. 47; McClain 
v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 423; Gruendler 
Co. v. Hussman Co.,.46 F. (2d) 571 (CCA 
hy Harris v. Ladd, 34 F. (2d) 761 ‘(CCA 

De s 


Result Not Achieved 


The Bohn structure does not have this 


{contemplated by the Bolger patent. 


| would not follow. Overlapping doors were 
\old in the prior art, as shown by the patent 


| 1902. 


| June 


| also in considerable portions of the Ohio 
| Valley. 


| tight joint between the strips on the sides | 


of the door opening and the correspond- 
ing strips on the sides of the door. The 
tight joint or sealing of the refrigerator 


in the Bohn structure is along the points | 


of contact between the overlapping door 
and the outside covering of the refrige- 
rator. While the same result is accom- 
plished as in the Bolger patent, the re- 
sult is not accomplished in the same way. 
For these reasons, we think there was no 
infringement of claims’ 1 and 2 of the 
Bolger patent by the Bohn structure. 

Turning to the Bohn patents, the object 
of the “A” invention is thus stated: 

_ “My invention relates to improvements 
in doors and more particularly to those 
doors adapted for use on refrigerators 
where the entire outside is of vitreous 
material, its object being to provide means 
for fastening the outer enameled sheath- 
ing to the inner portion of the door with- 
out running screws or other fastening 
means through the sheathing.” 

and the objects of the “B" invention are 
thus stated: 

“One object of my invention*is to pro- 
vide a construction of the character de- 
signated, in which the outer sheathing is 
retained in posilion without the necessity 
of exterior fastening devices marring the 
exterior appearance of the refriverator and 
without the necessity of drilling holes ,in 
| the sheathing, 
| “Another object of my invention is to 
provide ® construction in which the 
enameling upc. the sheathing is protected 
| against chipping or other injury as in 
| the closing of the refrigerator door. 

“My invention further consists in im- 
;proved means for securing the enameled 
inner lining in position.” 


Claim 3 of the “A” patent reads as fol- 
lows: 





“3. A door of the class described includ- 
ing an outer covering plate formed with 
inturned edges, backing strips formed with 
Ranges filted under said edges and an 


i A in- 
ner door porcion secured to said bac ‘ing strips 
and holding the same in nermal position for 
the purpose set forth,” 


Claim 5 of the “ 
lows: 


“S. A refrigerator comprising a body por- 
tion formed with a door opening, and a door 
fitted thereto, enameled sheathing and lin- 
ing plates covering said body portion and 
bent over the edges of the door opening, 
| fastening means secured inside the door open- 
ing and overlapping said plates, enameled 
sheet metal sheathing and lining plates for 
said door, said plates overlapping the door 
edge, and a nonmetallic seat forming part 
of said door and contacting with the exterior 
sheathing of said refrigerator when said door 
is closed.” 

It is thus seen that the objects of both 
of these inventions were similar to the 
objects sought by the Bolger invention. 
and when the two Bohn patents are read 
jin the light of the prior Bolger patent, it 
is apparent that there was very little of 


‘an inventive character shown in the Bohn 





|Maryland and Delaware, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


¢ 


patents. It is claimed that the Bohn 
patents contemplate an overlapping door; 
and this, as we have already said, was = 
may be doubted whether the Bohn patents 
restrict the disclosures to an overlapping 
type of door; but even if there were such 
a restriction, the conclusion of invention 


to Stevenson, No. 697689, issued April 15, 
Other differences between the Bol- 
ger patent and the Bohn patents are re- 
lied upon to uphold the Bohn patents, 
such as the change in the form of a 
flange, the change in the form of a breaker 
strip, and the use of mitered backing 
strips. These various minor differences 
which are claimed to differntiate the Bohn 
patents from the Bolger patent are not 
set out in the claims of the Bohn patents, 
and it is to be noted that the Bolger 
patent was not cited in the prosecution 
of either of the Bohn patents in the Patent 
Office. 

Doubtless. the Bolger patent was un- 
known to Bohn when he worked out the 
structures disclosed in his two patents; 
and apparently the Bolger patent was 
overlooked by the Examiners in the Pat- 
ent Office when the Bohn applications 
were pending; but these matters can not | 
change the result. The Bolger patent 
had been issued and had become part of 
the prior art before the dates when the 
Bohn applications were filed. 


Our conclusion is that when the two 
Bohn patents are considered in the light | 
of the prior art and especially in the light 
of the Bolger patent, the minor differ- 
ences disclosed in the Bohn patents do not 
rise to the dignity of invention, and the 
patents are invalid for that reason. 

Other questions raised by, counsel have 
been considered, but do not require dis- 
cussion. 

Affirmed. 
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Rains Aid Seeding 


Of Wheat in West 








Weather and Crop Conditions 


Reviewed by Bureau 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

torily, but there was further deterioration 
in some drier western sections of the belt. 
Notwithstanding that much cotton is now 
ready to pick, and the weather was ex- 
ceptionally favorable for harvest, reports 
continue of rather slow ginning in nearly 
all States. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The rains 
throughout most of the Northwest caused 
a general improvement of pastures and 
ranges, although they are still short in 
some parts. Pastures are mostly poor, 
with moisture needed, throughout much 
of the South and in the lower Great 
Plains, although they are expected to im- 
prove in the latter area. Conditions are 
still good to excellent in the southern 
Rocky Mountain States. 

Potato digging is generally well ad- 
vanced, with yields varying widely in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Truck 
needs rain tn the South, but there was 
some improvement of the later crops in 
the Northwest. Tobacco cutting and hous- 
ing is well along in central sections. Sugar 
beet harvest has begun in the West under 
favorable conditions, but sugar cane needs 
rain, Citrus fruits continue largely satis- 
factory. | 


Rainfall Analyzed 


Rainfall for the Summer of 1931, from; 
to August, inclusive, was above | 
normal from the Virginias northward and 


The largest percentages are in| 
New England and the middle Atlantic 
area where rainfall was from 15 to 28 
per cent above normal for the three Sum- 
mer months, while Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi had more than the normal amounts. 
Elsewhere, from the Rocky Mountains | 
eastward, the State averages were below 
normal, and markedly so in some western | 
mountain States, in the north-central 
Great Plains, and in parts of the Lake 
Region—Idaho had only “41 per cent of 
normal, South Dakota 63 per cent, and | 
Montana and Nebraska 67 per cent each. | 

In some of the more southeastern sec- | 
tions only 68 to 76 per cent of normal} 
was received, but the far western States | 
had more than the normal amount. There | 
was a tendency to subnormal rainfall in 
much of the country. Considering the 
New’ England States, as a unit, and also 
17 of the 42 
States had as much as normal rainfall 
for thy Summer of 1931. Only five had 
as much as normal. for the Summer of 
1930. 

Sections in East 

East of the Great Plains, every State, 
except Florida, had more rain this Sum-, 
mer than last Summer, the contrasts be- 
ing marked in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, and also in the lower Missouri, the 
Ohio, and the Potomac Valley drainage 
areas, with differences in,the percentage 
figures ranging from 233 to as high as 
80 per cent. However, in much of the 
Great Plains and more generally in the 
Rocky Mountain area there was less rain 
this Summer than for the same season 
last year. The States with less rain this 
year include Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Moatana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Utah. In some 
of these the differences in the two years 
are marked. 

The perceniages of normal precipitation, 
by States, for the month of August, 1931, 
based on nearly complete records, indi- 
|cate, in the trans-Mississippi area, more 
than normal rainfail in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, and like conditions rather | 
generally in the Ohio Valley, Tennessee, | 
;}and the middle Atlantic States, as well 
| as in New Englan@. The relatively dryest | 
States for August include Michigan, South | 
Dakota, and from Montana westward, | 
with the States of Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon ranging from only 4 


Michigan Tax on Malt 
Yields $442,053 Revenue 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 22. 

The new Michigan malt tax enacted 
last May has vielded $442,053 to date, 
Secretary of State Frank D. Fitzgerald 
has announced. During the same period 


B” patent reads as fol- 


a new automobile driver's license law pro- | 


duced $224,759, he stated. 
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Available 
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PATENT ATTORNEY 
offers part time on reaccnable basis to 
manufacturer where senarate patent de- 









partment is not warranted. Location: : 
= New York. Box 23, The United States ; 
= Daily, Washington, D. C. i| 
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Pre 


| Continental Products Company. 


Harry Wardman. 


to 42 per cent of normal for the monih. | | 
r rs | 

' 

| 
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Pus.LisHED WITHO 


| ulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 23 


Docket 
Nos. 5057, 21842, 20050 and 28733. 
Special assessment denied. 


Docket No. 22348. 

Where petitioner has so far com- 
plied with the laws of the State re- 
lating to incorporation that the State 
authorities have issued:a charter to 
him.and his associates declaring them 
to be a body politic and corporate, 
and where the enabling statutes pro- 
vide that the officers and directors 
named in the articles of incorporation 
shall have the right to conduct the 
business for one year after incorpora- 
tion unless sooner changed by the 
stockholders, there has been an “or- 
ganization as a corporation” within 
the meaning of ssection 229 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, despite the fact 
that the initial meeting of the stock- 
holders had not been held, and cer- 
tain statements required by law had 
not been filed with the State Corpo- 
ration Commission within four months 
after the passage of the 1921 Act. 

After making adjustments for as- 
sets sold or disposed of prior to 1931, 
after making allowances for salary 
paid and dividends received, the net 
income from petitioner's business for 
1921 was not less than 20 per centum 
of the invested capital. 

Petitioner filed his individual in- 
come tax return for 1921 on or about 
March 15, 1922; thereafter, and on 
March 23, 1922, the State of Virginia 
issued a charter incorporating his 
business; Held, that at the time pe- 
titioner filed his return he had no 
election under section 229 of the 1921 
Act, because at that time there was 
but one taxable entity in existence. 





Value of Property 


Determined by Court 





|Depreciation Claimed by Tax- 


payer Is Allowed 


Boston, Mass. 

EXOLON COMPANY 

Vv. 
UNITED STATEs. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4589. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 3, 1931 
Morton, J.—This is an action to recover 
back additional income taxes assessed 
against the plaintiff for the years 1924 
and 1925. The facts are stipulated; they 
are complicated, the controversy arising 
to some extent out of refinements of ac- 
counting, and I shall not undertake to 
recapitulate them. 


The question is as to the proper valua- 


tion of buildings and machinery, on which | 


depreciation could be claimed as a credit. 


The Commissioner reduced the plaintiff's 


valuation by about $25,000 on the build- 
ings and about $40,000 on the machinery; 
and he reduced the credit charges for 
depreciation accordingly. It is this ac- 
tion of which the plaintiff complains. 

As to the buildings: They were erected 
on the plaintiff's land, and no other per- 
son ever had any legal interest in them 
(see agreement of April 5, 1917, clause 3). 
I can see no,sufficient reason why their 
valuation for the purpose of figuring de- 


preciation should not have been deter- | 


mined in the usual way. 


As to the machinery: It was bought 


and paid for by the plaintiff. As between 


the plaintiff and the two assisting com- 
panies, it was understood that the 


performed by the plaintiff. 
clause 3). 


(Agreement 
The agreement was not;re- 


corded, and no delivery of the machinery 


to the independent companies, nor any- 


| thing equivalent to the delivery, was ever | 
That a special set of books was 
kept by the plaintiff for this machinery 
of much significance 
It was done 
;}as a matter of convenience, or perhaps 


made. 


and plant, is -not 
on the present question. 


of necessity, in carrying out the agree- 


‘ment between the plaintiff und the other 
The gencral property in this 
machinery was in the plaintiff; and the 
plaintiff was accordingly entitled to have 
the 
usual way for the purpose of figuring de- 


companies. 


the valuation of it determined in 


preciation. 


It follows that there must be judgment 


for the plaintiff for both sums claimed. 





Folklore of Indian Tribe 


In Smithsonian Collection 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
mentally different drive in creation 
their literary art. 


The main portion of the bulletin is di- 


vided in six parts: Origin tales, hero tales 
rovelistic tales, animal 
stories, and true \stories. 


tles of individual tales include 


ishment of the Snake Society,” 


in Black Boy's Stomach,” 
One and the Lame One,” 
Cow's Tail,” 


Plains.” 


In a discussion of the tales, Ruth Bene- 
dict states “I have grouped the abstracts 


to show (1) the mythological concepts impulse is still active among any people 
of the Cochiti, their notion of creation, thcy are likely to turn constantly to their 
so far as we know it, their pantheon, own daily life for themes. This is marked 
and the first people; (2) its hero tales, true in Cochiti. In so far as myth is 
identifying the various hero personalities of yalue for the study of culture. it is 
and their exploits; (3) the fictjenalized precisely from this angle that we must 
versions of pucblo life that constitute the yead thcir tales.” 


great bulk of their folklore, emphasizing 


the situations that have seemed to then 


vivid or poignant enough to be singled 


out of their daily life for novelistic treat 





title 
| to the machinery should be in the lat- 
ter until the terms of the agreement were 


of 


tales, European 
Some of the ti- 
“The 
Flood,” “The Origin of Death.” “The Wo- 
men’s Corn Grinding Society,” “The Pun- 
“The Son 
of the Sun,” “The Contest of Poker Boy's 
Wives,” “The Industrious Daughter Who 
Would Not Marry,” “Horned Toad Sings 
“Geese Talk 
the Santa Ana Language,” “The Blind 
“Tied to the 
“The First Battle with the 
Whites,” “The Girl Who was Stolen by 
a Navaho,” and “Buffalo HuMing on the 


Aeruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNtTep HEREIN, BEING 


juT COMMENT BY THE UNtrep States DaILY 
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~ Of Oklahoma in 
Supreme Court 


\Constitutionality of Old Act 


| 
| 


Taxing Individuals but 
Not Corporations Is Ques- 
tioned 





The constitutionality of the Oklahoma 
| law (since amended) imposing a net in- 
come tax upon individuals, but not upon 
corporations, is now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, petition for 
certiorari having been filed in the case en- 
titled Franklin v. Carter, State Auditor, 
No. 394. 

Under chapter 66, Oklahoma session 
laws, 1931, the tax is now imposed upon 
both individuals and corporations. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit was against 
the taxpayer. According to the petition his 
reasons for asking that the judgment be 
reviewed are as follows: 


Conflict Over Decision 


“The Honorable Cirquit Court of Ap- 
peals’ opinion is in conflict with the deci- 
sion of this court in Quaker City Cab Co. 
v. Pennsylvania, 277 U. S. 389. In that 
case a tax levied upon the receipts of cor- 
porations, and not upon those of individ- 
uals, was held invalid. The instant case, 
in substance, presents the converse. The 
tax complained of herein is levied upon the 
income of individuals and not upon that 
of corporations. 

We respectfully submit that the writ 
prayed for should be granted, unless this 
court’s decision in the Quaker City Cab 
Company case would have been different 
had the tax therein in question been lev- 
ied upon individuals engaged in the tax- 
icab business and not upon corporate op- 
erators. 

“In the case of Frost v. Corporation 
Commision, 278 U. S. 515, 522, it was 
pointed out that a classification which ar- 
bitrarily favored the individual as against 
a corporation could not be good when it 
| favored the corporation as against the in- 
| dividual. To tne same effect, see Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. v. Coleman, 277 
U. S. 32, 39. 


Flint Case Is Cited 


| “We suggest further that the decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals also conflicts in principle with che 
case of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 
107. This court therein enumerates che 
advantages which a corporation enjoys in 
business, which do not exist in the same 
business when conducted by individuals. 
The enjoyment of such advantages, it was 
held, was sufficient to justify the imposi- 
tion of the tax which was not borne by 
| individuals. 

“In the instant case your: petitioner, 
who enjoys none of the ¢numerated ad- 
| vantages inhering in a business conduc.ed 
by corporations, 1s nevertheless subjected 
to a tax burden not imposed upon his 
favored corporate competitors.” 


Nebraska Court Rules 
On Insurance Intervenor 


Lincotn, Nesr., Sept. 22. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
overruled a motion by several insurance 
companies as intervenors in the case of 
Ward Vv. Estate of Grainger, the companies 
asking for a rehearing. 

The court adhered to its rule over- 
turning a rule of law in Nebraska and 
elsewhere to the effect that the death of 
a tort-feasor or wrongdoer bars any cause 
of action against him for injuries sus- 
tained by another throygh his careless- 
ness in the accident that caused his 
death. 

The insurance companies contended for 
the old rule and said that the decision 
would result in a flood of litigation “based 
on pretended negligence of men whose 
mouths are sealed.” 


ment. With these tales I have included 
the little animal fables and moral 
tales, which are a noticeable Cochiti 
development; (4) animal tales, empha- 
sizing the character ascribed to 
the animal actors; (5) the European 
tales, which in their slight modification 
from their prototypes are an excellent 
indication of the amount of European 
influence to which the pueblo has been 
exposed; (6) the “true stories” or Cochitt 
versions of history. This last group I 
have not abstracted. 

“The greater part of this body of folk- 
lore falls into the group I have called 
fiction, and which consists of novelized 
versions of pueblo incidents. It is of the 


of most mythology to accept folklore of 
* this sort for what it is. The cultures we 
so alien to us and the plots so unfamaliar 
that it escapes us that the bizarre tale 
is really a novelistic treatment of some 


ple. 
we forget 


crisis, and 
abandonment of a child. 


out-dated customs*or philosophy. 
a characteristic rather of folklore 
has become formal 
of a living folklore. 


1 otbained from 
Decuments, 
cents each 


the Superintendent 
Washington, D. C., for 40 





for all bacteria 


germicide must actually 
tococci. If the product se 
can be assured of effecti 


stand ready at all times 


ZONITE PRODUC 





When choosing an antiseptie or germicide, it is 








An antiseptic... 


not simply one group of bacteria 


important to consider the precise purpose in view. 
Thus, if the germs to be fought are streptococci, the 


be effective against strep- 
lected is Zonite, the public 
veness against all bacteria. 


This is most useful in a general antiseptic that must 


for all emergencies. 


Ts 


CORPOBATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 





greatest importance in the understanding 


see reflected in bodies of myths are often 


often recurring situation among that peo- 
Or we become so engrossed in track- 
ing the distribution of an incident that 
to see that in a given tribe it 
is made a part of a deeply felt conjugal 
in another of the shameful 
We have been 
misled also by the comparative ossifica- 
tion of European folklore, and drift easily 
into the assumption that myth preserves 
This is 
that 
and sterotyped, not 
While the folkloristic 
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Phone Company Ba ee ss hi Inflow of Aliens | 
- - ew noad bonds 
Is Not Bound to ie Hay, ,, Halted at Source 
‘ | Dridge tinancitng Also § ; ® e 
Send Message Under Visa Policy 


Voted From Gasoline 
Tax Receipts 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 23. | b | 
The State Highway Advisory Board has| Approximately 146,000 De-| 
granted permission to sell on Nov. 2 an is- | nied Entry Under ‘Public | 


sue of ee, State highway bonds for | 

road construction purposes and an issue! . 9 s 
Charge’ Law, Mr. Stimson 

Informs President 
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Hearings Held 


On Appeals of — 
Radio Stations 


Increased Operating Time 
Asked by WCKY and 
WREN Seeks to Change 


Location of Transmitter 


Federal Benefits Given to Veterans 
Are Recounted by General Hines 





Group Legislation Criticized by Administrator in Urging 
American Legion to Be Cautious in Considering Its Program 
While at Detroit Convention 


Massachusetts Court Holds 
Utility Duly Affords, Facil- 
ities for Conversation of 


of $7,000,000 for use in paying the State’s | 
Its Subscribers 


|portion of the cost of constructing the | 
|public belt railroad and highway bridge | 
across the Mississippi River at New Or-| 











{Continued from Page 1.1 our own taxes and that the reason we, a! roughly $866,000,000. This, of course, is for 


eS 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 23. | 

A telephone company is not bound to 
transmit a message for a subscriber, even 
in the emergency of reporting a fire, it} 


leans. 

Both issues will be against the 4-cent 
gasoline tax, the $5,000,000 issue bringing 
the total for road purposes issued this 


year to $35,000,000, the legal maximum. | Visas. to provide gainfyl employment to those| The splendid service rendered by our — sg on adjusted service certifi- WREN at Lawrence’ Kena;, Wn 
was held by the Supreme Judicial Court|Under the bond issue amendment voted| This reduction occurred principally in| of our citizens who are willing to work. | Soldiers aroused an enthusiasm SS ble a existing legislation. A COn-| sent. 23 at the Federal Radio Commis- 
of Massachusetts in a decision in ac-|last November $33,000,000 will be left for | the number of aliens who applied fof non- | It is a great American principle, and one|carried everything before it. Their | siderable deficit in money available for di- 


tions brought by Francis G. and Moses| issuance next year. 
Mentzer against the New England Tele-| Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of New 
phone & Telegraph Co. | Orleans and bankers were authorized to 
“The defendant.” it was stated in the|confer and prepare for the sale of the 
opinion, “is a public service corporation |'@™maining bonds necessary for the financ- 
engaged in the transmission of intelli-|& Of the bridge. The remaining bonds 
gence by electricity within the Common-|®re to be guaranteed by the Southern 
wealth. Its position with reference to | Pacific Railroad, according to plans for 
the public is of a nature in many respects | : pees 
peculiar to itself. It is not a common car- | have been received. The total of the con- 
rier under the common law because it is|Sttuction, bids amounted to something 
mot entrusted with the custody of any-|™Ore than $9,000,000, but the total esti- 
thing of intrinsic value. It resembles a = eee the project is $14,000,000. 
telegraph company but is different. As a|_ The Highway Advisory Board also has 
mater of common knowledge it does not | #PProved 57 contracts for road and bridge 
take possession of mesages to be sent construction costing more than $4,000,000. 
over its wires. It affords facilities whereby SS ae 


i ohaieitasetts tye es Compensation Bill 


selves talk with others with whom they 
desire to be connected. The telephone 
_ Presented to Court 
As West Virginia Fee 





anisms in the premises of its subscribers 
and engages to render service for a stated 
time for specified compensation. A tele- 
graph company commonly makes a sep- 
arate contract for each message accepted 


company puts its instruments and mech- 
by it for transmission.” ‘itiniciasitigiagiatlis 


Authority In Issue | County 

It is no part of the ostensible authority | . 
of the ordinary agents of a telephone com- | 
pany, the court declared, to undertake to} 
receive messages and by their own voices | 


Refuses to Pay 
Charges for Premiums as 


financing the structure, for which bids | 


to transmit them to others. 


The court also held that the refusal of 
a telephone operator to connect a third 


not represent new im-| ; , discerned, the future. Says Citizens at Large grounds, and because of the fact that 
; ‘ 3 : ‘ igrati i | separate entity, changed its form of or-| The decade following the war was, ex- : WCKY served the public better than 

party with the fire department in an oi CHARLESTON, W. Va., Sept. 23. Migration adding to the permanent popu- ; . a 5 ‘ : M y ° 

“eel bothatites ao : 1 | ganization as have its more venerable col-| cept for a brief period in 1920-1921, one| Must Be Considered WCHI. 

joining municipality was a breach of the! The State Compensation Department /@tion of the United States. i— the Bureau of Pensions and the _ . 


| 
| 


Demanded by State Com- 
pensation Department 


duty owed by the telephone company |has presented to the Kanawha County 


to such party, but this afforded no cause 


of action to the party damaged by the! 


failure of the fire department to appear. 

“There is no basis in this record,” the 
court held, “for any understanding that 
the telephone ‘of the third party) was 
deemed to be for the protection of the 
neighborhood with the consequent liabili- 
ties on the part of the defendant to all 


@ neighbors, or that the defendant was rea- 


’ D : F ‘ i y : 4 this former group no doubt some distress | lic Service Commission for authority to 
with the resolution. Bole una Be A ee - ried pd ve oon i se ae - B eral ened of Hospitalization, though not | oe ee SS ead obtains, and you will wish to relieve that| purchase the electric generating alanine of 
: ; : 3 26 K 4 2s 3c 3 , ac > Sary. § s rae ; ; E ’ < 
I do not believe the Legion should con- | Czechoslovakia 2.874 468 461 550 16 1,495 52 48 1 99 a .* = under contract. To tie end | others providing for disability compen- | distress to the best of your and the Na-|the St. Louis Public Service Company, 
sider the repeal or the modification of the | Denmark 1,181 40 142 161 234 sv 49 «51-28 = 72 that this latter work may be placed un-|vation we are I think safe in assuming|tion’s ability, While no one will deny | street railway operators, for the sum of 
Eighteenth Amendment. It is outside | Finland S09 34 217 74 .* 2 es s ~ contract immediately, our construction | o's ost that all exservice men of the|that these widows and children should | $2,100,000. 
, : rance 3.086 5 1 33 3s i 3 . ially ‘ as : > ° ; sp ccd ule | 
their realm. It is entirely a constitutional | Germany 25.997 310 0247664139769 38272 — being materially augmented. late war disabled to such an extent as to| be ultimately provided for, the question| The street railway company, if the sale 
question and should not be considered on | Gt. Britain and No. Ireland 65.721 139 17-227 «863410917 17-8314 BS | NE AMendment to the World War Ad-| en materially their earning power are|*tises as to whether or not relief should|is authorized, will purchase operating 
a partisan or group basis Greece aha 307 153 1 129 9 292 95 5 37 63) Justed Compensation Act, effective Feb. 27, | (°° sau ' i ve | be asked for them at this time. Conserva-| power from the Union Electri di 
ee Hungary eee 869 337 98 121 63 619 71 29 20 80/1931, provides that the loan basis of| fully provided for. It is pertinent here| +i. cctimates indicate a probable five year to th licati ectric, according 
The og more wey cane devote | Irish Free State 17,853 31 “4 139 «5,387 5.561 31 69 30 70\adjusted service certificates shall at no|to State that President Hoover, eo cost for such relief of $250,000,000 calcd conta ae 
its time to the question of unemployment | Italy .......,........00e00e 5,802 2,480 6 1,538 188 4,212 73 27 411 89\ time be less than 50 per centu desirous of assuring himself that a is- , oo === 
: eo 7 ; | ; ; ” Ss é m of the : ‘ 
because the Legion, as an organization, | Lithuanta ./............+5. 386 140 52 97 7 296 77 23) 17 93) face val a abled veterans whose disabilities were of| 7) 3 . : be fore “g ; ne 
I . é . a a és ue of the certificate, « rat s s e forced to draw the sword; we deplor 
is composed of men who were so interested | Netherlands .............. 3453 “4 Ay at 10% 1 Oo a She i ; 7 ate, and the rate doubtful origin be given the full benefit Urges Consideration |the loss of the s , ven ana 
: ; es es MRT cea ic siccccds 4 2,377 68 324 272 537. 1201 51 49 31 69 0f interest on any loan made after the ; : | . he splendid young lives that 
th Ge aan Eas dor lh its If, io | Poland .....-seseeeeeeeeees 6.524 1,080 491 100 83 2.754 42 58 2 98 effective date of this amendment shall not | °f doubt and receive s medsure of assist | Of Increasing Burden the Great War entailed. But we are proud ‘ 
ey were willing to offer life itsell. These | Portugal ...........- 440 42 0 398 0 440 100 0 © 100 exceed 41% per centum per annum, com-|@Mc2, endorsed to Congress the present) J, considering the adoption of such a, °f the courage that inspired the men of 
same men today, organized as the Legion, | Russia ............5+. 2,784 455 164 25 aM 1,73 62 38 45 = 55 provision for disability allowance, which ; ie ti j- | America; w ; 
edie eens Satine aan (MOG |......0.20sc0c0020¢ 31314 3 ase 6 684 «1.289«38:«62~=«S:«C*78 | POUNed annually. As of Sept. 5, 1931, | neo "Sanna ie monthly | Provision at this time, worthy as it mani- Smerica, we are nroud of the self-sacrifice 
Seow stvnalt a Woy | Switzeriand 1707 44 488 73 142 715 42 58 13 87 the Veterans’ Administration had made |"0W affords to various degrees monthly | fectiy js, I earnestly urge there be fol-| With which they submitted themselves to 
although it is but an Should mot consider | PUBOAVIR «--.seeeeeeeeees 845 189 97 113 135 534 63 37 30 70 loans direct to veterans, secured by their | ®Jowances to more than 250,000 veterans | }oyeq the thought I have previously ex-| “iscipline that their courage might be ef- 
Suewe-Ge other men, MOUs not consider | ' 148,466 6 2 9975 25 so 1m 20 a AAJUSted service certificates, amounting suffering from permanent disabilities Not) Hressed—that you carefully study the| fective; we are proud of their success in 
in our convention the wet and dry issue. Total Ba i aa 148.4 6.245 4,240 9,975 25.910 46.570 31 9 80 to approximately $1.210.061.800 shown to be due to war service. 12 f th e t law d the in-| the great struggle. 
a Other countries ........... 5,248 468 0 167 923 2158 41 3o® 23 =«T7 s y ’ , , : I am not here to question the wisdom scope 0 e presen aws an e in We follow ; 
| a ee : = The problems involved in accepting ap- | } MO ques : “that |cre2sing burden being placed on the Na- | e followed the colors in one great 
Principal Materials | Grand total 153,714 6,713 4,240 10,742 26,833 48,528 32 68 20 80/plications for these loan benefits and do- | of pod —— preter srry vd oe tion by the application of these laws, ‘so | emergency and at no small sacrifice. An- 
I g : | . Atk” eine} . & , . y : 7 | cther has arisen. The American Legi 
| z . , ; nae - ing the work required in order to issue 7 that you may determine whether or not an Legion, 
| Nonquota immigration visas issued during the period July 1, 1930-June 30, 1931 Relatives * a7, m : for what Vv ieve to be the best!|, ‘ 5 a 
U d b S I 1 t y | of American citizens, A; returning aliens, B; eras Western Hemisphere, C; ministers and W1€¢ ks to veterans constituted one of the | interests ee —— men your desire to aid these widows and chil- | cs Sones. will meet this new emer- 
se Vi oap NGQUSIPLY | professors, D; students. E; United States born alien women, F; total, G | biggest tasks of the Veterans’ Administra- air aicakalt ine ed ae aie od dren not now entitled, should not be/|8ency in that same spirit. 
a - ; o ; A B Cc D E F ¢ G_ |tion during the past year. Every effort ut we shal e short-sig ted i we CO) postponed until the Government is better | —————— — eee 
e ere | Canada gan 147 14,094 2 a § 14.264 was made to make loans to veterans as not eee the -_ oe policy @8| able to meet the additional and very ma- | 
. . taly 70 591 92 3 27 9.498 | pro > oe . ‘ loge: |regards governmental benefits can per- . ‘ » whi 4 aly 
siti : 9 ay : promptly as possible ¢ vit east B 8 p terial expenditures, which will surely be 
Consumption of Products for | Mexico Raia cuaeoeerae 0 262,431 21 30 2437 promaty 96 pes ble and wit h jhe Jeast| manently meet with general approval un-|‘<"8! exp a a ee * 
Year Is Analyzed | Po = oS a en Cae 1423 246 " 86 38 5 Tf current. basi a * wor #8 ©M |iess both the benefits and the burdens portion of this problem confronting you 
S i a , la ccddeccccceecoeses 23 246 1 5 3 § 91% asis. SS Ss @ ° u yy § 5 > . . you, 
? MIE vic daeecenkctse ha veshade 508 716 11 44 104 52 1,435 | which they entail are jointly distributed. | j, j)ustrative of the far-reaching respon- | 
Census of Manufactures figures for 1929 | Greece seseeeneeersesecneesess 1.061 207 0 10 i { [28 Extent of Disbursement | The establishment of such a policy| sipility now vested in the American 
show that the soap industry consumed | 28Pan TET eile olathe eich ani 12 2 1% = ; oo a Z 3 wee }which shall continue to be recognized as | Legion. : ea A SS | | I A 
754,912,310 pounds of animal fats, tallow,|Cuna .............. ; : 718 “0 0 0 742 In Year Discussed |fair to the Government, to the veteran! yt would appear to me to be appro- ’ 
: Mah oil: ete. vi at $61,735,884. | Yugoslavi 13 ’ 343 : . ‘ all classes sitizens is a prob-| py is » suggest 
grease, fish oil, etc., valued at O61 ,725.884. | Fugosiavia . 2 a z faq Last year for the first time our disburse- ne Se Oe clam s of citizens 15 & Prob-| priate at this time to Suggest to the| . 
Other principal materials were as follows: |! : , |lem of no small magnitude. And it is by| Legion the appointment of a suitable com- 
Vegetable oils, 104,712,586 gallons, and| Durkes ° ae “4 J 560 ments for all purposes on account of World| no means certain that it has been solved | itt to. : rk i rati ith the 
$62,725 212: alkalis, 286509 tens, and $9.-| Zumania 0 33 13 0 473 | War veterans alone in any fiscal year ap- permanently. Dwing the years of finan- mittee to work in cooperation with | 
ne rs ae a 9.- | Spain 22 52 49 451 proximated $500,000,000, exclusive of bonus | 2 yTaneney. ht en Veterans’ Administration in determining | evs 
794.821; abrasive materials, 177,802 tons, | Russia 0 64 59 407 |loans. The magnitude of thi >| cial prosperity immediately following the| what inequalities exist in the present laws, hrivin 
and $969,530. Perfumes purchased as ma-| Norway .........+. 5 17 25 2 392 | be judged when in - an 4 eee _— war there was comparatively little ex-|the extent to which benetfis authorized | : ing 
terials amounted to $5,159,036, while the | #ungary . % . 3 375 $500,000,000 and Seek th ‘per cent | Pressed opposition to what the Congress | thereunder may reach and map out our | manufacturing 
color materials cost $115,914. - we Wears <yetnary ae ee | was doing for us and our fellow ex-service i i , ) ee 
. < 5 of the es S future course in dealing with the veter-| : be 
Among the States, New York led in ont! 45: 5,464 17.816 685 891 112 40.421 po ee eee fete Baeed Times were good, money was plen-|ans relief problem. or a 
r is s wi y i OER ne eee eh hab ae 1,334 1,461 1.999 200 564 20 5,378 ’ / iti bo s , nial ‘i 
number of erablshments with M4 while Rik posta revenues 3 tepremits mare thay | u,The Pederal Tresaury annuals bad |", "nthe inal analy et be, the tiles, asbestos 
ments led in value of products with a|_O'nd total ............... 16.787 6,925 19,815 885 1,455 132 45.999 | two-thirds the cost of maintenance of all|*.. ©) : ' | Sense of this convention that the widows | 


: a a : ; js | tinuously being granted to our veterans 6. 
, Tori for disabilities resulting from military or|emergency. We did nothing to incite this : : : Staton WREN, operated by the Jenny 
court. No compensation has been paid | United States. . ae c xe ; with it; in |@nd to the dependents of those who died | wren c . ; Ral 
weet _ to expect any such duty the letter stated, on employes in "ie During the 12 months of the fiscal year, naval servce; more than 141,000 depend- | feeling, had nothing to do im service or as a result of that service. Company. applied for perminnen as 
owe y it. , 


The operator in this case had refused 
to make the call on the ground that she 
was not authorized to summon the fire 
department of the adjacent community 
without authority from an official of the 
town in which the fire was located. 


Kansas Governor 


Asks Expense Cut 


Former Legion Commander 
Supports President’s Stand 


4 7. = 1 * j i s Q her. In our present ; 
aa , ; pie : , rights; in others, through doles; in still| the expense of anot |Frank D. Saott pointed out that the in- 
Topeka, Kans., Sept. 23. Refers to Agreement ae pod me SS ee ee = For Disabled Veterans lothers, residence in certain institutions | national economic emergency we must | creased service would be for the perl 
Gov. Harry H. Woodring, former com-|_ Mr. Blackwood referred to an agree- 0 Oe Se a ee coe You are also aware of the services,| WS granted. In all cases it was restricted |consider the plight of our citizenry at 

: 5 s : ment made with C. L. Heaberlin. Mr. Ott’s act as relatives of American citizens and u Si § Ss, 


mander of the Kansas American Legion, 


he isabled which meant to the needy | large, even at a temporary sacrifice Of|of Kansas. As a public servant, he said 

: : . Sec aah Baeaties . “S of alien residents of the United States. other than in the form of financial re- | to the disable our own just needs. I therefore, urge cau- Sa p ‘ . he said, 
issued a statement prior to his departure a. whereby only those employes Petitions Filed lief, which are being furnished to vet-| Since in earlier times a cee eee suf- have Sea aeickine deliberation: i ae. WREN is obliged to serve the people of 
for Detroit to attend the American a. —_ the county desired will be report- In connection with the decrease in the ¢rans in increasing number. More than ficient to support one without labor was |Kansas. Missouri, it was explained, is 
gion convention. in which he supported ° - 


the position of President Hoover relative 
to curtailing Government expenditures. 


Governor Woodring also said he believed 


i r i If WREN is desirous of serving more 
. establish nonquota status or preference : , -|and in the light of other distress Oob-) ppc; , a 

the Eighteenth Amendment is a subject Good Legume for South status within the quota on behalf of alien | Government hospitals alone. Of these 40,- o—, sg bl —s nae ret taining. . eoenneee fe Kansas, as they purport to be, 

which should not be considered by the! smooth vetch is one of the best Winter | relatives declined from 31,057 for the fiscal | 000, 34.000 are directly under the control of eetances, needy . Such a service pension| The program you may here adopt will op¢ Son aes, Shey should eee ae 

Legion, being “outside their realm.” His jegumes for the South. In co the Veterans’ Administration and hospital | !™ ap ead 1 \ 


statement follows in full text: 


I believe it is time to uphold the Hoover 
Administration in the curtailment of 
@overnment expenditures and ie Bente 
ing of the budget. I expect a @emand 
will be placed before the Legionnaires at 
the convention this week for full and 
immediate payment of the adjusted serv- 
ice compensation certificates. However, I 
do not favor it. Last week the Kansas 
Legion went on record by resolution as 
against any further immediate increase in 
the loan value and I am in entire accord 








total of $45,241,298. The value of pro- 


j ; ‘ y legislation programs extending! have died b sult of war! specialties 
‘ 2 ‘ + considerably more than one-half the value | 2°™ ave died but not as a result of war P , 
duction of New York factories amounted P ‘ s muriate of potash, 228.319 tons; sulphate -- cts, aa benefits. service should at this time be aided, then! fs 
to $38,404,027. Illinois ranked third in roducts Consumed of potash, 77,043 tons; manure salts, 389,- of the average wheat crop for the last 10| "But let us not close our eyes to the rnestly ur ¢ ivanan refrigerators. 
Pp years and ‘ly ble th ‘ ; I earnestly urge that the effectiveness of 
production with a total value of $28,343,- queries nearly double that of our eniire 


426, and Pennsylvania was fourth with 


¢ ; f rrease over » las > 5 a. 4 cause, be not permitted to be discounted, | ‘ 
production value of $14,571,265. The total cost of the above materials 000. fae os ae an ae of $50,009, if those changes would seem to indicate! as surely it will be by any other action Au to matic 
— a ———e ‘ amounted to $79,827,387. ’ Unese 6a purposes, | the wisdom of so doing. looking to an even greater encumbrance | machinery and 
Fi M ] Total Cost of Materials Is $79 ° The fertilizer indusiry has plants lo- a _ Satan a a =—_enew against the Federal Treasury such as the | : iw rki 
Alabama ire Marshal ; : on ¢ 87 : Y aes * |queed. tm prastionty every Gtate i the in army hes om aun Teal e nama. Present Involvements further payment on Adjusted Service Cer- | wees ee 
% Bs - J he States. Geor . mf s as > ) PSE adual, Powers } 
Asks State Cooperation 827.387 for Year Union. Among the States, Georgia led | 11. sum total on account of the World War | tificates. 


ere + ; = One of 
, : se at ‘ ae, ‘9. | had, with the close of the last fiscal year | ‘This policy of caution and deliberation I 
Census of Manufactures figures for 1929 tion, having 125 establishments with pro- : ’ Cadaw Wi ols , anni . . sin Shee oe 
Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 23. show that the principal eerie cae mae en ae $29 252 000, Sarviend reached the sum of more than $5,700.000,- see millions of our citize ms are un- acroees is ane aes only financially but — 2000 communities 
The State Fire Marshal, R. C. Searcy.| sumed in the fertilizer industry were as with less than one-third as many estab- | 202 In other words for all purposes, we - oyed, amene vaae a ae Signy ” as oer hi a8 4 ty round cannot | TO FLORIDA served by 
has issued an appeal to all citizens of follows: : lishments ranked second in production | #7 "Ow disbursing at the rate of $2,500,- oS Oye) Se eee: a Sess 20 nee aoe ee § 





: : = ‘ @ av many parts of the country are carrying | have failed to hear an occasional rumble 
Alabama to join in a full and active ob- Cottonseed meal, 24,762 tons; tankage | with products valued at $25,506,620. North 000 per day. ‘ " at a , | aii oitiola irec af Y 
servance of the annual fire prevention (animal), 208,809 tons; dried blood, 12,- Fecal was third with a production! D0 not infer from these figures any feel- | 0n = proms = a beat aan. eames o J — Se See | The ATION AL 
week, which is set by proclamation of the 651 tons; ammonium sulphate-nitrate, value of $22,956,326, while Virginia was {2 0M my part that the generosity of the mercial activitics are relatively — . — ; ted ee a ae in tahalicnt x YT 
President and of Governor Miller for | 36,317 tons; calcium nitrate, 10,647 tons: fourth with products value at $20,661,916. cone — the ay dh ws gone — ai ee ae aes ae nee ae pr arggpmpicn =P gpe oe we —s not forget es rROU P 
Oct. 4 to 10. Governor Miller's proclama- | fish scrap, meal, and tankage, 149,887 tons; SERRE or although we are met here as Legion- ows . i ree 7 es ‘ . 4 
tion calls upon all citizens to lend their sieheie of ammonia, 469.505 tons; cal- bit a a . naires to transact the business of the Le- nancial depression. We know times are that the intangible asset of geen wil National Electric Power Company 
support to this movement Shan Geanhinkl Camas aeons, Vides | eee Creates Radio Board gion, we must not forget that before we herd. Moreover, we know that the Fed- the most valuable we can peoniaty peagies. Netionsl Public Service Cotpeaniiiin 
: . i ; ime ni » Ht, oe ; ; ; oat inne we a itizens r overnment closed its last fiscal year e Legion has ha r. ] : PG 
——$————— — tons: nitrate of soda, 240,403 tons: bones,! Spain's Ministry of Communications were Legionnaires we were citizens of this era a ; 5 , . is a ees 
lio i A bysaini ground, steamed, etc., 45.676; superphos-_| has created a technical committee on radio great Republic; that we still remain such, with a deficit of $903,000,000. has it today. But it is a fickle thing and New England Public Service Company 
Radio in Abyssinia phates: Basis 20 per cent or less, run of 


Ras Tafari, Emperor of Abyssinia, re- 
cently laid a corner stone of a new radio 


station being built by his government at blood), 
Addis Ababa. (Department of Commerce.) | whale, 28,966 tons; 


Court a bill for $5,200 representing pre- 
miums which the State charges are due 
from the county on compensation on all 
county empioyes since July 1, 1929, and 
the court has refused to pay the amount. 

In a letter to the court, the Compen- 
sation Commissioner, Lee Ott, pointed out 
that the court has paid for compensa- 
tion only on employes directly under the 


county departments not under the court 

such as the clerks’ offices, 

force, assessors and deputies. 
Reports on Wages 

“You will note this report,” which was 
enclosed in the Compensation Commis- 
Sioner’s _ Ietter, “indicates unreported 
wages in the sum of $406.747.62 earned, 
and unearned premium in the sum of $5,- 
200.16.” the letter stated. 

Replying to the communication, John 
C Blackwood, president of the county 
court, asserted: “You are correct in stat- 
ing that we have not been reporting the 
employes,” and added, “it is our position 
that none of these employes is properly 
reportable.” 


the sheriff's 


Mr. Ott said orally that he has not de- 
termined what action will be taken. 


commercial 
plantings in the Cotton Belt it has made 
somewhat better Winter growth than 
hairy vetch and is preferable to that va- 
riety. In the last few years a great deal 


|of smooth-vetch seed has been imported 


under the name of hairy vetch.—(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

the previous year. These figures repre- 
sent a decline of 57.2 per cent in the num- 
ber of nonquota immigrants who received 


quota status as natives of certain coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere and as 
former residents of the United States. 
The decrease was smaller in the case of 
other classes of nonquota 
such as, the wives, unmarried minor chil- 
dren, and husbands by marriage occur- 
ring prior to June 1, 1928, of American 
citizens, native American women who lost 
their citizenship through marriage to 
aliens, ministers, professors and students. 
Nonquota Visas 

The number of nonquota immigration 
visas issued to natives of nonquota coun- 
tries, which comprise most of the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, during 
the period mentioned, amounted to 19,815, 
representing a decrease of over 
cent, as compared with 62,441, the num- 
ber of similar visas issued during the pre- 
vious year, 

It may be noted that the 45,999 non- 
quota immigrants who received visas in- 
cluded 6,925 alien residents of the United 
States returning from a temporary visit 
abroad, 1,455 aliens coming to the United 
States temporarily for the purpose pf 
study and 132 native-born American «}- 
men who lost their citizenship through 
marriage to aliens and who were return- 
ing to their native country. 

In other words, 8512 nonquota immi- 
grants in addition to certain aliens from 
nonquota countries classified as such and 
not under the separate categories men- 
tioned above did 


Visas Granted Relatives 

It is pertinent to note that of the total 
number of quota immigration visas issued 
during the concluding nine months of the 
year, -approximately 55 per cent were 
granted to quota immigrants who were 
the fathers, mothers, or the husbands by 
marriage occurring after May 31, 1928, of 


American citizens and to the wives and |} 


minor children of alien residents of the 


17.455 quota immigration visas were is- 
sued to alien relatives of the classes last 
mentioned, and 16.787 nonquota immigra- 
tion visas to relatives of American citi- 
zens, that is, the unmarried child under 
21 years of age, or the wife of a citizen of 
the United States, or the husband of such 
a citizen by marriage occurring prior to 


June 1, 1928, who are exempt from quota 


restrictions. 

Therefore, a total of 34,242 quota and 
nonquota immigration visas were issued to 
near relatives of American citizens and of 
alien residents of the United States. In 
addition relatives as above defined re- 
ceived nonquota immigration visas under 
section 4(c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924 as nationals of nonquota countries by 


number of visas issued to alien relatives 
of American citizens, it may be noted that 
the number of petitions filed by citizens to 


year 1929-1930 to 19,882 for the fiscal year 
1930-1931, indicating a recognition on the 
part of citizens having alien relatives 
abroad, of the effect of adverse economic 
conditions in this country. 

There are attached tables showing the 
classification of quota and nonquota im- 
migrants who received visas during the 


—— +fiscal year, ended June 30, 1931. 


Immigration quota 
number relatives of American citizens, B; 


visa statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
farmers, C 


1931: Annual quota, A; 
number relatives of aliens, D; non- 


preference, E; total quota visas reported issued, F; per cent issued, G; per cent underissued, H; 
per cent nonpreference issued, I; per cent nonpreference underissued, J 


A B 








By Fertilizer Trade 


pile, 1,320,694 tons, and basis over 40 per 
cent, 47,337 tons; whale guano (meat and 
11,841 tons; 
kainite, 81,119 tons; 


guano, other than | 
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884 tons; and other potash-bearing sub- 


tances, 90,497 tons. : 


in number of establishments and produc- 


communication to study technical prob- 
lems and to plan for the International 
Radiotelegraphic Conference, scheduled to 
be held in 1932 at Madrid. (Department 
‘of Commerce.) 


immigrants, 


68 per | 


this particular time is that of providing 
employment for those of our citizens who 
are at present unemployed. As a nation 
we )ave prided ourselves upon our ability 


which guarantees the maintaining of self- 
respect and self-reliance. 
bodied veterans prefer employment 
stead of other forms of relief. 


Cost of Government 
Said to Be Too High 


There are other problems: The problem 
of enforcement of the law, the problem of 
an adequate and reasonable national de- 
fense; and the cost of Government in 
| cities, counties, States, and even in the 
Nation. As a law-abiding nation, it would 
| seem that the cost 
| presently exists is too high. We have too 
much Government, and the burden of 
taxes of various kinds is interfering with 
the progress and the happiness of our 
| people. The Legion is interested in these 
| problems equally as much as it is inter- 





|ested in the problem of seeing that their | 
| buddies who suffered injury or disease as} 


a result of their service are adequately 
|cared for. Legionnaires may be expected 
to take an important part in all of our 
several forms and phrases of Government. 
| Their membership may be expected to 
| grow and their force for good become more 
| effective. Therefore, there would seem to 
be at this time, probably more than any 
}otner in the history of the Legion, a ne- 
|cessity for caution in making commit- 
| ments to our next year’s program. 
Since our last meeting, the Veterans’ 
| Bureau—a child of the Legion—has, as a 


| National Hom for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, all having been merged into a 
more comprehensive, and I hope a more 
effective, organization known as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

What does a summary to date of our 
joint accomplishment show? Just this: 

More than 300,000 World War veterans 
jare in receipt of compensation benefits 


ents of veterans who died in service or | 


since of service-connected disabilities are 
in receipt of compensation; more than 
250,000 World War veterans are in re- 
ceipt of allowances for disabilities not 
shown to have been due ¢o military 
naval service; more than 466,000 veterans 
and dependents of veterans of other wars 
are in receipt of pension benefits. 

The significance in these figures is that 
direct benefits are currently being dis- 
bursed to more than 1,000,000 of our citi- 
zens, veterans or dependents, and this 
number does not include additional ben- 
eficiaries of insurance or adjusted com- 
pensation. 


Cites Hospitalization 


39,000 veterans are reeciving hospitaliza- 
tion under the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration and there are now more 
than 40,000 beds available for veterans in 


construction is being expedited to the 
greatest possible degree to the end that 
an additional 11,000 beds planned—and to 
a considerable degree already under con- 
struction—may be completed and made 
available. 


Since March of 1919 the Congress has | 


authgrized the appropriation of more 
than $110,000,000 for the construction of 
hospital facijjties. Construction to a value 


in excess of $10,000,000 is now under way, |} 
and construction to a value in excess of} 


$14,000,000 has been approved by the Fed- 


our churches of every denomination, is 


tobacco crop. The current year promises 


with all the obligations and responsibilities 
which the franchise involves; that we 
have helped to grant these benefits 
through our votes and helped to raise the 


| necessary, moneys through the payment of 


Surely able-| 
in- | 


of Government as it} 


or | 


| fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, were 


somewhat small minority of the tax-pay- 
ers, have been so successful in helping to 
secure these benefits is solely the justice 
of the cause. 


achievements elicited the unstinted praise 
of our allies and the fact that our country 
did not restrict itself to mere expressions 
of appreciation is shown by the sums that 
I have just given. They have backed 
those expressions with more than $5,000,- 
000,000, which means an average of $1,250 
for each one of the 4,500,000 called to the 
colors. 

If this total be prorated among the 655,- 
000 World War veterans, living or dead, 
on account of whom benefits are now be- 
jing paid, the cost to each would approxi- 

mate the sum of $9,000. 


Obligations Not All 
|Measured in Money 





those who served and were 
can not measure in this way. Our grati- 
tude is beyond measure. However, the 
problems that are now being presented to 
you have more to do with the larger group 
lof men who served and are now unable 
to carry on not because of disabilities due 
to service but from other causes. 

I have, however, brought out the figures 
because as a Legionnaire, as a citizen, 
and in my capacity as a Federal official 
directly in charge of these expenditures, 
I must in justice to you and to myself 
lay before you the results of my analysis 
of our problems as it relates to the past, 
the present, and, in so far as it can be 


injured we 


of exceptional financial prosperity for our 
country. No such business boom had ever 
been known. Unemployment was at a 
minimum. Wages were raised to hitherto 
unknown scales and the general opinion 
|seemed to prevail that the old bugaboo 
of hard times had been forever banished. 
And all this came at’ the psychological 
moment of maximum feeling of apprecia- 
tion for those who served in the great 





fact, 1 think we rather resented it except 


in so far as it related to those so disabled | 


as to be handicapped seriously in their 
earMing capacity. This latter class we 
all felt should be adequately taken care 
of; but in those early days just after the 


| war, I wonder if we really thought anyone | 


lelse should be—at least for many years. 

| The history of soldiers’ relief—and it 
goes back in one form or another to the 
\time of the ancient Greeks and even 
| farther—discloses the fact that but one 
| obligation was recognized by the state or 
/the community in the aftermath of war; 
|/and that was, in so far as possible, to 


| alleviate the misery directly traceable to| 


| the conflict. This was attempted in many 
| Ways; in some instances through special 


so rare as practically to be unknown. 
Eventually the service pension to all sur- 
vivors of any war followed logically, but 
only after such a period of 


|did not follow our Revolutionary War 


until 1818. 


~ 
Enactment of Veteran's 
Measures Reviewed 


The Congress in its earlier enactments 
following the late war seems to have been 
largely by these precedents. It would 
seem even to have gone further through 
its War Risk Insurance Act and its Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act, with the in- 
| tention of making the enactment of leg- 








gress could afford to look with favor upon 


changes that have taken place in the last 
two years or fail to modify our program 


Of Treasury Explained 






And now for our present involvements 
of the Federal Treasury. The appropri- 
ations made by the last Congress for the 
Veterans’ Administration for the present 


But after all, the obligation we owe to} 


time had | 


veterans of all wars. 

It is now estimated that a deficiency 
| appropriation of about $350,000,000 will be 
necessary to rieet the requirements of 





rect benefits is also developing. | 

_I must remind you, too, that in addi-| 
tion to the $500,000,000 coveréd by the 
fiscal year ended last June for World War 
veterans, and this $1,250,000,000 needed for | 
that ending next June, for all forms of| 
veteran relief, roughly $800,000,000 provided | 
by previous annual appropriations was | 
taken from the Treasury and loaned’ on 
Adjusted Service Certificates making an| 
actual withdrawal between March, 1931, 
and June, 1932, on our account and that | 
of our former brothers-in-arms of approix- 
| mately $2,000,000,000. 

Let us not ignore the import of these 
sums. We start the present fiscal year 
with the Federal budget unbalanced—for 
the first time in many years—to the 
amount of $903,000,000; appropriations al- 
ready made by the Congress for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of $866,000,000, must 
be met, with the reasonable certainty of 
a deficiency bill in the next session of 
Congress to provide roughly $350,000,000 | 
for loans on Adjusted Service Certificates, | 
authorized during the last session. It is 
true that these loans are made at a rate! 
of interest not unfavorable to the Federal | 
Treasury; but it is just as true that the| 
money loaned must find its way into the | 
Treasury before the loan can be made. 
That means at once. 
ent reduced Federal revenues along all 
lines, there would seem to be no other 
recourse than to increased taxes. 


These facts cannot be evaded today in 
the consideration by the public at large 
and by the Congress of any legislative 
program looking to further benefits which | 
may be considered and adopted at this 
convention. It cannot be denied that 
benefits to various degrees, some ad- 
mittedly inadequate as a sole source of 
livelihood, have been allowed and are con- 


To the extent of these benefits a grateful 
Nation has discharged its obligation to 
those who fought for its principles. How- 
ever, surcease from distress is now being 
demanded on the part of other groups 
|of citizens in many different directions. 

In the face of reduced revenue the pro- 


present laws on account of veterans is 
enlarging. Further liberalization and ex- 
tension will increase further that ratio— 
}and the amount of revenue which can be 
spent for other reiief and constryctive de- 





The rights of all citizens are equal. To 
my mind no group can afford to put forth 
a policy of seeking material advantage at 


ering your legislative program. Your ac- 
tion will be closely observed, and it will 
| be judged in the light of the capacity of 
the Government to meet any new burden 


be a mandate to your legislative repre- 
sentatives in Washington, and a guide for 
your department officers. It will repre- | 
sent your commitments for the ensuing 
year. 

Unquestionably, the Legion will feel that 
first consideration should be given to the 
widows and children of our World War| 
veterans, who have passed beyond from 
causes not attributable to their war serv- 
ice. The immediate families of those vet- | 
erans who died in service or as a result | 
of service, are now compensated. Among 








|}and children of World War veterans who | 


your appeal, in such an admittedly worthy 


must be carefully guarded. Nothing can 
vanish more quickly. The conquests of | 
|peace demand no less patriotism than 
| those of war. 


| We pray God that we may never again 


|found all facts in favor of the applicant, 


And with the pres- | 


}adhere strictly to General Order 102, lim- 


portion of that being expended under our | 


velopment becomes proportionately less. | 


Oral arguments on two hearings involv- 
ing increased hours of operation for Sta- 
tion WCKY, at Covington, Ky., and change 


sion. 

Station WCKY, operated by the L. B, 
Wilson Company, requests that their prese 
ent four-sevenths time of operation be 
increased to unlimited time. 


Area Over Quota 


Appearing on behalf of the applicant, 
Paul M. Segal pointed out that two other 
stations on the same frequency, 1,490 kilo- 
cycles, occupy one-seventh of the time 
each, and that one-seventh is vacant. 
WCHI, a_ consolidation with Station- 
WORD, in preliminary hearing March 25, 
1932, moved that the application be dis- 
missed because, although the second zone, 
in which these stations lie, is underquota, 
the State of Kentucky was .08 of a unit 
over its assigned quota. 

The examiner's report, filed June 12, 
but recommended that the application be 
denied because of the .08 of a unit excess 
of quota now assigned to Kentucky. He 
was of the opinion that granting this ap- 
plication would violate the provisions of 
General Order 102, a ruling designed to 
take care of approximate equalization of 
facilities called for by the Davis Amend- 
ment, to secure better equalization of 
broadcast services to the listener. 

Mr. Segal pointed out that the Commis- 
sion, by its own admission, never intended 
that strict mathematical accuracy should 
govern in such cases. He requested that 
the application be granted on _ these 


William A. Porter, appearing for Sta- 
;tion WCHI, urged that the Commission 


iting Kentucky to its assigned quota. He 
said that the situation should be looked 
}upon from a national viewpoint, in which 


each State is given its just quota, and no 
more. 


No Others Represented 


move its transmitter from Lawrence, 
Kans., to a point about 22 miles away, 
about 17 miles from Kansas City, Mo., 
and to increase its power from 1 kilowatt 
| to 2'2 kilowatts for daylight operation. 

Paul M. Segal, appearing on behalf of 
| the applicant, pointed out that the pro- 
posed move of transmitter would give 
WREN a far more extensive service both 
as to area and population. Regardless 
of power change, he said, the change in 
location would increase the number of 
persons it served from 253,500 to 950,500. 
There would be no interference with the 
| reception of other stations in that region, 
\he stated, 

Appearing for Station KMBC, operated 
by the Midland Broadcasting Company, 


the people of Missouri, rather than those 





| already overserved, and the addition of 
|increased service from WREN would ine 
| crease service to the State still more. 


| operations at Lawrence, instead of moy- 
ing east toward Missouri. 
No other stations were represented. 
The Commission will reach a decision 
at a later date. 





Authority for Purchase 
Of Electric Plant Asked 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Sept. 23, 
The Union Electric Company of St, 
Louis has filed application with the Pub- 








products, paper 


Railway center. 





Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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RAILROADS . 


F Lwury Service of Railways Called — 
. Obstacle to Plea for Higher Rates 


. « FINANCE 


_Western State Commissions Say ‘De Luxe’ Pas- 
_ senger Operations Are Adding to Freight 


Bill of Carriers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the face of high transportation charges. 
Now it has taken off its boots and is en- 
gaged in a barefoot scramble to get on 
its feet.” 


He poinfed out that if railroad credit 


is not sound today it is not because freight | 


rates are too low, since they are rela- 
tively “higher” than ,any other rates in 
the United States. It is because the in- 
vesting public consider the railroads to 
bé.a “slipping industry,” he declared. 
The solution to the railroads ’problem, 
»gaid Mr. Norman, is in his opinion, to re- 


duce transportation costs to a reasonable | 


level. When this is done, he declared, and 
the roads still fail to earn the “fair re- 
turn” they seek, then this money should 
be provided by the Federal Government 
through taxation and not by placing the 
burden upon the shipper. 


‘Fair Return’ Provision 


Viewed as Obsolescent 


Asked by Commissioner Farrell if the 
“Interstate Commerce Act was not, in his 
opinion ,obsolescent by reason of the com- 
petitive conditions of present times, Mr. 
Norman replied that he did not think it 
was wholly so, but that the “fair return’ | 
provision was obsolescent since neither by 
raising or reducing rates can the carriers | 
ever secure the “fair return” contemplated 
by section 15a. 


The recommendation repeal of se 
15a of the Transportation Act of “unw 
able.” The railroads will not approve | 
this, he said, since they consider that sec- 
tion as a “kind of an umbrella” to wen! 
tect them from regulatory reductions. But 

. the section will not protect them from 
the rising tide of competition, he con- 
cluded. 

Wilbur LaRoe Jr., representing the As- 
sociated Industries of the State of New | 
York, opposed any advance in freight 
rates at this time on the primary ground | 
that no “real emergency” exists today | 
which would warrant the placing of ad- 
ditional burdens upon the shipping public. 

He said that during the decade preced- 
ing the depression the carriers had earned 
a constantly increasing revenue and had} 
constantly strengthened their financial 
position. Their surplus, he said, has 
grown from $2,900,000,000 in 1920 to ap-| 
proximately $5,000,000,000 in 1930. 

Mr. LaRoe referred to the contention | 
of the railroads that the Commission was | 
bound by Section 15a to assure the car- 
riers the “fair return” of 5% per cent on 
their investment contemplated by that 
section. He said that the Commission had | 
always given consideration to “fair re- 
turn” in all cases wherein it fixed “rea- 
sonable rates.” 

The carriers ask that they be given a 
15 per cent increase in freight rates “to| 
play with” or “experiment with,” con-| 
tinued the attorney for the Associated In- 
dustries. He appealed to the Commission | 
to point to any provision of the Inter-| 
state Commerce Act which permitted the | 
carriers to “play with” an increase in| 
rates. “It would take 10 years to} 
straighten out the rate structure” if such) 

an increase were permitted, he continued, | 
pointing to the intention of the roads to) 
make readjustments following granting of 
their proposal. 

He quoted from various court decisions 
to support his contention that “fair re- | 
turn” was only one of the factors entering | 
into the determination of fair and reason- | 
able rates. One excerpt from a court de-| 
cision was that “rate adjustments cannot | 
be made dependent upon traffic fluctua- | 
tions.” 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart (Rep.), 
Iowa, criticized. Wall Street financial in- 
terests for their appeal to ‘“‘public senti- 
ment” through the press in backing the 
carriers’ application for increased freight 
rates. This appeal, he declared, reached | 
even to the halls of Congress through Rep- | 
resentative James M. Beck (Rep.), of | 


ction } 


ork- | 


) Pennsylvania, he said, who. threatened 


|abolition of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission unless immediate approval of 
|the application were given by the Fed- 
eral body.” 

| Senator Brookhart criticized Represent- 
ative Beck for his action in the case and 
| referred to him as “the Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road’s own little Congressman from Phila- 
| delphia.” He characterized as a “news- 
| paper racket,” the published statements 
|of financial interests concerning the ne- 
cessity of an increase in freight rates. 


| The Iowa Senator recalled that the 
|; Commission had ignored the threat of Mr. 


| Beck, adding, “And so I suppose when Mr. | 


Beck reconvenes in December, he will im- 
mediately concern himself with closing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


| Commission to combat the “Wall Street 


|}method of trying a rate case,” Senator | 


Brookhart urged that before the Commis- 


sion decided the application, a complete | 
revaluation be made of the railroad prop- | 


erties of the country and that there be a 
| revision of the law regarding the legal 
rate of return in rail and other properties. 
He assured the Commission that such re- 
vision would be made by Congress as soon 
as the public became aware of present in- 


| equalities in the rate of return to large 


| corporations. 


In support of his contention that there | 


should be a revaluation of the Nation's 
rail properties, the Senator pointed out 
that the Supreme Court had ordered in its 
decision on the O'Fallon recapture case 
that the Commission in establishing car- 
rier valuations should give consideration 
to the element of current reproduction 
cost new. 
consideration of this factor than at pres- 
ent,” he added. 

Senator Brookhart further charged the 
railroads with attempting through the 
proposed increase in freight rates to 


|make up on freight the annual deficit 


resulting from passenger service opera- 


| tions, a practice which he contended was 


in violation of the statute. Extensive fig- 
ures were cited to show that while a rea- 


|sonable rate of return had been earned 
| by the carriers on freight operations, car- 


riers’ earnings had been lowered as a re- 


sult of losses on passenger service. 


Rates of Return Said 


To Be Disproportionate 


The cause of recurring business depres- 
sions in this country was traced by the 


Senator from Iowa to a disproportionate | 


rate of return on the capitalization of 
large corporations. He declared that ob- 


| Servation by experts over extended periods 


had disclosed a rate of return on national 
wealth of about 4% per cent, while the 
legal return on carrier property invest- 
ment had been placed at 5.75 per cent. 

It was recommended in this connec- 
tion thaf the legal rate of return be re- 
duced to 3 per cent annually. 


Decisions in Railw 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 21 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 24126 and Related Cases.—Quaker State | 


Oil Refining Company of 
cific Electric Railway 
Rate on petroleum lubricating oil, in ¢ar- 
loads, from points in Illinois. New Jersey, 
New York. Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to destinations in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington 
unreasonable or unduly 
plaints dismissed. 

No. 23983.—Knox Porcelain Corporation 
Black Mountain Ratlway Company 
Feldspar. Rate on ground feldspar. 


California v. 
Company et al., 


Pa- 
Oil. 


prejudicial. Com- 
v. 


in car- 


Asserting that he had come before the 


“There is no better time for | 
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Parachute Jumper 


| Photographs Fall 


Aerial Pictures of Mountain 
200 Miles Distant Are 
Taken 


| Photographs of a parachute jumper 
during the fall from an airplane recently 
were made by the jumper himself with a 
common box-type camera, the Depart- 
ment of War has just announced. 
Aerial photographs of mountain ranges 
|200 miles distant have been taken by 
'Air Corps squadrons in Hawaii. Using 
| standard equipment and flying at 11,000 
| feet, a member of the 11th Photo Section 
is believed to have set a record for this 
| type of work. (Department of War.) 


| Appeal Is Filed — 


By Texas Against 


- Motor Truck Ruling 


The new heavy bomber which has 


operator in the rear cockpit. 


| Corps for usual service tests 


Writ Asks Relief From In- 
junction Restraining En-| 
forcement of 1931 Act 
On Cotton Transport 


An appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States has just been taken by the 
Attorney General of Texas, James V. All- 
red, from a decision, granting a temporary 
jinjunction restraining the enforcement of 
an act of the 1931 Texas Legislature pro- | 
|viding for the control of motor trucks 
hauling cotton over the highways. 


may effectively hamper much of his 
wide-scale operation, may be provided by 
the Department of Commerce's radio 
A motion was also filed on behalf of |monitoring station at Grand Island, 
the State of Texas seeking an early hear-|Nebr., it was state orally Sept. 23 by 
ing of the case, entitled Binford et al. v.| William D. Terrell, Director of the De- 
McLeaish et al., No. 391. The enforce- | partment’s Radio Division. 
|ment of the statute was restrained by| “Continued development and improve- 
|@ three-judge statutory Federal court On| ment of the monitoring station has re- 
jthe ground that the law is invalid. jsulted in its being as good, if not better, 
Trucks Overioaded than any other receiving set in the world,” 
“Already, in the State of Texas,” the | he said. “At its present stage of develop- 
Attorney General’s motion states, “the |ment, it is sensitive enough to apprehend 
| typical cotton trucks, open vehicles, over- | every illegally operating radio station in 
loaded with enormous bales of uncom-|the United States. As the number of 
pressed cotton, are swarming on the high- these outlaw stations is diminished, the 
ways of this State, endangering the lives| Power of the racketeer will be likewise 
and property of the public, thus creating | diminished, for it is through the air that 
|an immediate situation deserving the early | bootleggers and other racketeers conduct 
|consideration by this Honorable Court.of |@ large part of their business. 
ithe constitutional questions involved in | Steps to Legal Action : ‘ 
| this cause.” Mr. Terrell furnishéd the following in- 
| The Texas statute prohibits the trans- | formation: ; 
portation over the highways of the State| When an illegally operating station is 
|of uncompressed cotton in quantities in| apprehended, the information is immedi- 





ing equipment of the Army Air Corps is shown. 
monoplane, powered with two engines of 575 horsepower each. 
bomber, to be known as the “B-9,” will carry a crew of four—a gunner- 
bomber in the nose, a pilot aft of him and a gunner copilot and a radio 
Seven of these bombers have been pur- 
chased after flight tests of the original model at Wright Field, Ohio. 
These will be distributed to the several bombardment units of the Air 


ay Rate Cases 
And Complaints Filed Are Announced 


| shipment as 


found not | 


et al.,| 


excess of 10 bales on any one vehicle, and 
prohibits the transportation of compressed 
|cotton, compressed to 2 density of 22 
| poun’s per cubic foot, in more than 10- 
|bale loads unless it is entirely enclosed 
/in a van type body. 

Questions Judgment 


The statutory court is charged by the 
| Attorney General with having substituted 
/its judgment for that of the Texas Legis- 
lature as to the nature of the regulation 
| which should be made effective. He fur- 
ther contends that the compression of 
cotton will reduce the number of vehicles, 
| will eliminate fire hazards, prevent the 
| spilling of loads on the highways and in 
| general make safer the operation of other 
vehicles. 


erning transit privileges on these commodities 
originating at points in Louisiana, shipped 
to complainants’ mills for milling and re- 
unjust, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and preferential 
of millers’ at New Orleans, Beaumont, Gal- 
veston, Houston, Orange, Port Arthur and 
Texas City, also against the reshipping rates. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just, reasonable, nonprejudicial and 
nonpreferential rates. 

No. 24704.—Cities Service Oil Company. 
Tulsa, Okla., v. The Atchison. Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Gasoline. Against 
rates of 5112 cents to Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, on shipments of gasoline from 
| Ponca City and Cushing, Okla., and 57 cents 
to Georgetown from Ponca as unjust, un- 


ately referred to the Radio Division in 
Washington, which, in turn, refers the 
matter to the Federal Radio Commission 
or to the Department of Justice. One of 
these organizations investigates the case 
and advises the Radio Division of the evi- 
dence desired. Then the Division informs 
|}the monitoring station and test cars, 
which ascertain the desired information. 
Legal action to eliminate the station is 
then taken up. 

The monitoring station apprehends out- 
|law operators by keeping a vigilant watch 
| over the wave channels, allocated to vari- 
/ous stations by the Commission. 
}@ signal is picked up, its frequency is 
| noted, and if this frequency is not al- 
located to the definite station sending the 
signal, it is assumed that some station is 
operating illegally. In this way stations 
operated by racketeers are apprehended. 


| 


station will enable it to apprehend more 
and more of these stations, and as a re- 
sult, the Department of Justice and the 
Radio Commission will be able to take 
steps to eliminate them. 

The main station at Grand Island is 
assisted by smaller stations in various dis- 
tricts, at Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, De- 
troit, Chicago, and Portland, Ore. These 
in turn are supplemented by Division 
radio-test cars, on which a mobile type 
frequency monitoring station is installed. 
;On these test cars are also carried field 
strength measuring equipment which is 
;used to determine how egrcat an area is 
| covered by signals of a broadcasting sta- 
tion. 


Located by Test Cars 


| When the Grand Island station receives 


When | 


Constant improvement of the monitoring | 


| HEAVY BOMBER FOR ARMY AIR CORPS 


been adopted as part of the fight- 
The plane is a le 
e 


under actual field conditions. 


‘Outlaw Radio Transmitters Checked 
By Monitoring Station of Government 


Frequencies Are Tested in Plant at Grand Island, Nebr., | 
To Detect Those Operating Illegally 


HANDICAP to the “racketeer,” which of 500 cycles had been allowed. The new | 


{law was adopted to relieve the over- 
} crowded condition in the air, and elimi- 
nate interference. Any station which op- 
erates outside the limits of the sanc- 
tioned 100-cycle variation from its allo- 
|cated frequency is operating illegally. 

| The monitoring station at Grand Island 
lis a complete unit in itself, generating its 
;Own power by means of Diesel engines, 
| having its own water-supply system, and 
;its own sewage system. It is entirely in- 


|; dependent of all outside facilities, with | 


| the exception of telephone and telegraph 
| wires, which come to the station in an 
| undergronud lead cable. Antennae systems 
}are located at various points on the 50- 
}acre plot on which the station is con- 
| structed. 
Receiving equipment consists of specially 
| designed receivers, constructed for three 
| Specific purposes: One group of receivers 
| handles all frequencies from 10 to 100 kilo- 
' cycles; another group handles all frequen- 
cies from 100 to 1,500 kilocycles; and the 
| third group handles all frequencies from 
1,500 kilocycles to the highest known radio 
frequency in commercial use today. 
Maintains 24-hour Watch 


| During the course of operations a 24- 


| hour watch is maintained at the station. | 


| The watches are divided into three periods 
of eight hours each. During these watches 
}each receiver is in operation as well as 
| both standards. The operations are so di- 
vided that one engineer’s duty is that of 
reception at a particular receiver, while 
another is on duty measuring the output 
of this receiver and determining the fre- 
quency of the station being received. 

By this means all classes of stations are 


entire time the station is in operation. 
While reception is taking place careful 
notes are made of weather conditions, 
barometrical pressure, and other items 
|; which tend to furnish information on 
transmitting conditions. Approximate sig- 
nal strengths are noted, as well as any 
other characteristics of the received sig- 
nal. By reason of this information it is 
| expected in the course of time to be able 
;to predict under given. circumstances 
transmitting conditions by means of which 
it will be known in a general way what 
stations can be received under certain con- 
ditions and at what times recéption will 
be the best. 
Extent of Activities 

It is expected that this station will be- 
come valuable, through this analization, 
to make possible the maximum intensive 
|use throughout the world of the radio 
| spectrum. Technical information on trans- 
mission possibilities, the degree of advance- 
ment of radio in foreign countries, and a 
knowledge. of world-wide 





being received and measured during the | 


Illinois Rejects 
State Deposit Bids 


State Treasurer Says Accept- 
ance Would Mean Loss 
Of Half Million 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., Sept. 22. 


posits has just been announced by the 
State Treasurer of Illinois, Edward J. Bar- 
rett.- New bids will be received Oct. 16. 


general revenue fund of the State of ap- 
proximately $500,000 to accept the bids 


them at this time,’ Mr. Barrett said. 


“While I fully realize the unsual con- 
dition of the money market, and that the 


less created a situation wherein the banks 
can not pay as much for funds because 
of current call money rates, still I believe 
better offers should be forthcoming,” he 
continued. 

“Obviously this is a time when the in- 
|} terests of our State and its welfare and 
the problems of citizenship must be para- 
| mount. The bankers of Illinois, I am 
confident, must and will realize the situa- 
tion and the danger of an additional tax 
}rate upon all, unless the revenue fund 
is maintained at something approximating 
its normal schedule, even in the face of 
| depressing conditions and an economic 
crisis.” 





Business in France 
Shows More Than 


Seasonal Recession 


Unemployment Increases 
With Decline in Foreign 
Trade, Says American 
Commerce Attache 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| Showed slightly more than the usual sea- 
|; sonal recession, according to a cablegram 
| received in the Department of Commerce 
from Acting Commercial Attache Daniel 
| J. Reagan, Paris, with the cooperation of 
} consular officers throughout the country. 
Unemployment increased somewhat, 
commodity stocks were reported as being 
|rather heavy in several industries, and 
| the production index for July dropped by 
|3 points to 123, contin:fng the accelerated 
decline which has beef, evident since May. 


tinued to’ decline strongly, and the ad- 
verse foreign trade balance is causing in- 
creasing concern. 
out the Summer was extremely unfavor- 
jable to the tourist trade; the estimated 
|number of tourists was not greatly below 
jlast year, but average expenditures were 
about one-fourth inferior. At the end of 
| August the total number of registered un- 
;employed was 37,673 as compared with 
| 35,916 at the end of July. 
Textile Firms Aided 

It is reported that the financial diffi- 
| culties of many large firms have become 
accentuated, especially in the northern 
textile area where English credits have 
|been withdrawn, but support was given 
| by French banks. 

French financial leaders point out that 
the inherent strength of the French in- 





oversubscription, before the formal open- 
ing, of the publicly offered share amount- 
jing to one-half of the total English 5,000,- 
000,000 francs credit; it is unofficially re- 
| ported that England has already drawn 
| about one-third of the total credit. 
| porate security issues in August were ex- 
| ceedingly low at 351,000,000 francs as com- 
pared with 1,000,000,000 francs in July of 
| _ year and 888,000,000 francs in August, 
| Stock exchange quotations continue to 
| declined; the index for 300 securities with 
| variable income was 304 at the end of 
| August as against 309 at the end of July. 
The decline continued in the early part 
of September. (Franc equals approxi- 





nts.) 


The rejection of all bids on State de-| 


“Inasmuch as it will cause a loss to the} 


|as now made, I have decided to reject) 


depression and economic stress had doubt- | 


Railroad receipts and carloadings con- | 


The weather through- | 


vestment market was demonstrated by the | 


Cor- | 


| Tenn., found not unreasonable. 
dismissed. 

No. 23906.—Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Com- 
pany v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
| pany et al., Tobaceo. Rate charged on un- 
| manufactured tobacco, in carloads, from Lum- 
| berton, N. C., to Mullins, S. C., found ap- 
| plicable. Complaint dismissed. 


Complaint 


Navy Opens Bids 


For Airship Hangar 


| loads, from Cane Branch, N. C., to Knoxville, | 


Structure to Serve as Base on| 
Pacific Coast 
Bids for the airship hangar 


erected at the Naval Air Station at Sun- | 
nyvale, Calif., were opened Sept. 23 by the | 


to be| 


No. 23829.—M. Steffen & Company, Inc., v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al., 
vinegar. Rates om vinegar, in bulk in barrels, 
in carloads, from Coloma, ‘Mich., to certain 
destinations in Wisconsin found not 
sonable but unduly prejudicial. 
cial basis of rates prescribed for the future. 


No. 23533.—Franklin Park Hay & Grain Com- | 


Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy | pany v. Lehigh & New England Railroad Com- 


Department. \ 

The Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mount | 
Vernon, Ohio, submitted the lowest bid, | 
$1,646,000, for the entire hangar super- | 
structure, exclusive of foundations, ac- 
cording to information made available at | 
the Department. Bids also were called for 
in two parts for this work, the lowest bids 
for each of the two parts totaling less 
than the amount named by the Mount 
Vernon Bridge Co. 


Two Other Bids Submitted 

The following additional information 
Was supplied: 

The Wallace Bridge and Structural 
Steel Co., of Seattle, made the low bid of 
$1,116,044 for the first part of the hangar 
superstructure project, which would in- 
clude all structural steel work, main doors 
and door-operating machinery. The sec- 


ond part of the divided project includes | 


the curtain walls, roofing. siding, windows 
and other incidental work, with the low 
bid for this construction, $398,937, sub- 
mitted by Siems-Helmers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. These two bids combined are 
$131,019 under the figure named by the 
, Mount Vernon Bridge Co. 

The lowest bidder for the grading of 
‘the site, foundations of the hangar and 
railroad track from the station boundary 
to the hangar site was the Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co., New York City, at 
$181,181. 

Planned as Airship Base 

The new hangar, which is to serve as a 
Pacific coast airship base, will rank among 
the greatest structures of the world. It 
will be 1,138 feet long, 310 feet wide, and 
198 feet high, or relatively, about three 
city blocks long, one block wide, and the 
equivalent of about 18 stories in height. 

The total cost of the entire base proj- 
ect as authorized by Congress is $5,000,000. 
Appropriations for $2,200,000 and authority 
to contract an additional $1,800,000 were 
made by the last Congress. 

Estimated time of completion for the 
hangar is 16 months. 

The hangar will house one airship of 
11,000,000 cubic feet. The U.S. S. “Akron,” 
now undergoing trial flights, has a ca- 
pacity of 6,500,000 cubic feet. 


Thirteen bids have been received for 
the lease of the Muzo and Goscuez emer- 
ald mines in Colombia, South America. A 
committee of the Colombian government 
will fix the terms. The lease will be nego- 
tiated in the Government’s name. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


“ 


‘ 


| anthracite 


| 


pany et al., Coal. 


Carload rates on anthracite 
coal, 


prepared sizes, from the Pennsylvania 
region to Franklin Park, Mass., 
found not unjustly discriminatory or in vio- 
lation of the long-and-short-haul provision 


| of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 


but unduly prejudicial. 


Undue prejudice or- 
dered removed. 


Reparation denied. 


No. 21007.—-Chicago Bridge & Jron Works v.| 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com-| 


pany et al.. Tank material. Rate charged on 
iron and steel tank material, knocked down, 
| in carloads, from Washington Heights, IIl., 
| to Casper, Wyo., 


| found not unreasonable. 

No, 23329.—Butte Fruit & Produce Company, 
Inc., v. Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
Apples and Pears. Upon reconsideration, find- 
ing in former report, 171 I. C. C. 100, that 
rate collected on one mixed carload of ap- 
|ples and pears from Kennewick. Wash., to 
Butte, Mont., was inapplicable and that ap- 
plicable rate was not unreasonable, modified 
|to extent indicated. Finding that rule 240 
|surcharged applicable on’ the shipment, ini- 
tially iced but not reiced in transit, was 
unreasonable, reversed. Reparation 
and future rate prescribed. 

F. D. No. 4275.—Pecos & Northern Texas 
Railway, Control Supplemental order issued 
|} authorizing the acqvisition by the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe Railway Company of control, by 
| modified lease. of part of the railroad of the 
Pecos & Northern Texas Railway 
Previous report 90 I. C. C. 789. 

F. D. No. 8546.—Central Ry. of Arkansas, 
| Abandonment. Certificate issued authorizing 


| the Central Railway Company of Arkansas to | 


|abandon, as to interstate and 
|merce, its entire line of 
County, Ark. 


foreign com- 
railroad in Yell 


ern Ry. Co. Abandonment. Certificate 
|sued authorizing the Groveton, 
Northern Railway Company to abandon, 
to interstate and foreign commerce, (a) op- 
eration of its line of railroad in Trinity 
County, Tex., and (b) operation, under track- 


as 


age rights, over a line of railroad in Trinity | 


and Angelina counties, Tex. 


F. D. No. 8916.—Rio Grande Eastern Railway | 


; Corporation Abandonment. Certificate issued 
authorizing the Rio Grande Eastern Rail- 
way Corporation to abandon, as to interstate 
and foreign commerce, its entire line of rail- 
|} road in Sandoval County, N. Mex. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on Sept. 22 made public rate petitions, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No, 23809, Sub. No, 1.—Acadia Rice Mills, 
;Inc., Rayne, La., et al. v. Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway et al Rough 
rice. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
|}rough rice, carloads, interstate, between 
} points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; 
against rates on shipments from points in 
| Louisiana to points in Texas for export and 
coastwise trade as unjust, 
prejudicial to complainants and preferential 
| of rice mills located in Texas; against intra- 
state rates on rough rice and by products 
| from points in Louisiana to New Orleans as 
unduly and unreasonably preferential of 
shippers in intrastate commerce especially to 
| New Orleans and unduly prejudicial to ship- 
pers engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; against rates, rules, regulations gov- 


unrea- | 
Nonprejudi- | 


| the extent they 


found to have been unrea- | 


sonable, and reparation awarded. Present rate | 


awarded | 


Company. | 


F. D. No. 8629.—Groveton, Lufkin & North- | 
is- | 
Lufkin & | 


reasonable and unlawful in that they are on) 
a relatively highay basis. mile for mile, than} 
the rates found reasonable by the Commis- 
sion in Indiana State Qhamber of Commerce 
7.5m Ry. et al., 112 I. C. C., 
Proctor & Gamble Co. v. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al, 163 I. C. C. 583, Proctor & Gamble v. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 122 I. C. C. 473, 
Kentucky Independent Oil Company v. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al., 167 I. C. C. 90. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation to the 
basis which the Commission may deem just 
and reasonable. 

No. 24705.—Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, v. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad et al. Dolomite. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on crude or raw dolomite 
from ‘McVitty's, Ohio, to Grafton, W. Va., to 
exceeded the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect to Fairmont, W. Va., to 
which points Grafton is intermediate. Ask 
for cease and gesist order, the establishment 
of just and redsonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24706.—Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills 
Company, Astoria, Oreg., Great Northern 
Railway et al. Milling transit. Against 
the assessment of rates on a combination 
basis as applied to shipments of grain from 
points on the Great Northern and other 
lines in Idaho, Montana. Oregon and Wash- | 
ington shipped to Astoria, there milled in 
transit and grain products outbound, as un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory 
against complainant and in favor of com- 
petitors at Seattle, Tacoma and other points 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
rates, rules and regulations as in effect at 
other points named. 

No. 24707.—Woodlawn Lumber and Tie Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., v. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad et al. Yellow pine lumber. Against 
; rates on carload shipments of yellow pine 
lumber from points of Oregon in Alabama 
and Florida to Glendale, Ohio, reconsigned 
to destinations in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin without observing re- 
consigning rules, regulations and charges and 
particularly al) such charges in excess of} 
$2.70 per car. Ask for cease and desist order, 
| and reparation of alleged illegal demurrage | 
;}and reconsigning charges. 
No. 24708.—M. J. Delaney, Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
| Vv. International-Great Northern Railroad et | 
al. Oil well supplies. Against rates and} 
charges on oil well drill pipe with two joints | 
attached from points in New Mexico to Arp| 
and Gladewater, Tex., as unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
| of just and reasonable maximum rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24709.—D. G. Divine, McCook, Nebr., v.| 
The Michigan Central Railroad et al. Auto- 


a signal believed to be illegally transmitted 
test cars are sent out to determine its 
source. Though the monitéring station 
apprehends the violator, it can not locate 
it. Therefore the test cars are called 
into the case, and it is through their op- 
erations that the exact source of the sig- 
nal is located. 

The monitoring station’s greatest task 
is not in the apprehension of illegally 
operating stations, such as outlaw sta- 
tions. Its chief function is to control the 
licensed stations operating legally under 
supervision of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The Commission recently passed 
a new law providing that transmitting 
stations be allowed to deviate only 50 
cycles on either side of their allocated 
wave channel, if they are to be considered 


v. operating legally. Formerly, a deviation 


in 


Facilities Would Be Used for 


Company, of Boston, submitted applica- 
tions Sept. 23 to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to allow the company to con- 
struct two new 
perimental work in two-way communica- 
tion for poiice, fire, and aeronautical 
broadcasts. 

Other applications received, relating to 
broadcasting and communication, are as 
follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Automatic Radio Mfg. Co., Inc., 112 Canal 
St., Boston, Mass., construction. permit for 
35,000, 1,499 ke., 50 watts. Special experimental 


for police, fire and aeronautical, for two-way 
communication. ’ 





unreasonable, | 


Automatic Radio Mfg. Co., Inc., Mobile (to 
be used throughout New England in auto), 
construction permit for frequency to be as- 


mobiles and parts. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of passenger au- 
tomobiles and chassis from Detroit, Mich., to} 
New London, Iowa, as to that part of the 
rate west of the Mississippi River. Ask for| 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24710.—-Gauger-Korsmo Construction 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., v. Missour! Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Crushed stone. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of crushed 
stone, carload, from Marquette, Mo., to Mem- 
phis. Ask for cease and desist order and rep- 
aration to the basis of rates which the Com- 
| mission may deem just and reasonable. 


tests as to two-way communication between 
it and regular station. For police, fire and 
aeronautical work. 

W2XL, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, 
New York, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,100, 


| Louisiana and Texas, what is known as the 
Rice Belt, to New Orleans, for milling-in- 
| transit and the product shipped in export 
| No. 24711.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. et! or coastwise business, also to Lake Charles 
al., Minneapolis, Minn., v. Missouri Pacific | as unjust, and unreasonable in violation of 
Railroad et al. Linseed oll. Against a combina-| section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
tion rate of 86 cents per 100 pounds on car- | discriminatory in violation of section 2 and, 
| load shipments of linseed oj] principally in| through the application of intrastate rates 
iron drums from Fredonia, Kans., to Bir-| and transit privileges unduly and unreason- 
mingham, Ala., and of 92 cents to Mont-| ably preferential and advantageous to mills 
|} gomery, Ala., as unjust and unreasonable to! located at ports of embarkation and unduly 
| the extent they exceeded the maximum scale prejudicial to interior mills using the port 
of rates prescribed by the Commission in| of Lake Charles. Ask for cease and desist 
Docket 14150, Oklahoma Corporation Com-| order, the establishment for export and coast- 
} mission v. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al., 98 I. C. C.| wise movement of rates, rules, and 
| 183-267. Ask for cease and desist order, the| tions which the Commission may deem rea- 
| establishment of just and reasonable rates! sonable and just, and for such other and 
| and reparation of $1,107.70. further order or orders as the Commission 

No. 23809, Sub. No. 2.—Board of Commis-| may deem necessary. Ask that the case be 
sioners Lake Cherles Harbor & Terminal Dis-| combined and such for joint hearing with 





trict v. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific | I. C. C. Docket 23809 Lake Charles Rice Mill- | 


ing Company of Louisiana, Inc., 
stone Railroad and Canal Co, et al, 


v. 


Railway et al. Rice. Against separate charges | Brim- 


jon rice for transit, from points in southwest 


‘| Besides its frequency checking opera- | 


transmitting | mately 4 ce 


| conditions will be collected. Coal Market Dull 


The coal market 
|tions of national and international sta-| for all grades lower, especially coke. Mine 
| tions, the Grand Island station also serves | stocks are still large and production has 
| as a control over the other nine secondary | been slowed up in spite of the import li- 
|standard stations, installed at strategic) cense system recently instituted. Iron 
points throughout the United States.| and steel production is still dropping, and 
These secondary stations may be crosS/since the pre-war plants are capable of 


is dull with demand | 


stations for special ex-| 


signed by Commission. 50 watts. For making | 


regula- | 


checked at any time with the Grand Island 
station, so that a maximum condition of 
|accuracy pertains at all times. The fre- 
quency measureing facilities of the radio 
division, therefore, becomes a closely knit 
organization, capable of fast manipulation 
with accurate results, 

At the present time, this combination 
of a central frequency measuring station 
with the nine secondary standard stations 
places the United States far in the lead 
of any other nation in the world in this 





Permission Sought to Erect Stations 
For Two-way Radio Communication 


Experiments for Police, Fire 


And Aeronautical Broadcasts 


000 to 300,000 ke., 1 kw. 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC-9723; 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC-7455; 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC-9793; 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., NC-402-H; 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
new license for aircraft on 333, 
5.690, 8,650, 1,688 kc., 12 watts. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., 63 Broad 
St.. Red Bank, N. J., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted April 24, 1931, to 
make changes in equipment. 

WFIW, WFIW, Incorporated, 17th & Camp- 
bell Sts., Hopkinsville, Ky., construction per- 
mit to install new equipment and increase 
power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. resubmitted with- 
out amendment. 

WFIW, WFIW, Incorporated, 17th & Camp- 
bell Sts.. Hopkinsville, Ky., modification of 
license to increese power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. 
resubmitted without amendment. 

KLPM. John B. Cooley, 26 East Central 
| Ave., Minot, N. Dak., license to cover con- 
| struction permit granted June 5, 1931, to in- 
| stall new equipment, change frequency from 
1,420 ke. to 1,240 ks., hours of operation from 
| unlimited to one-half time, and power from 
|} 100 w. to 250 w. 
| KSEI, KSEI Broadcasting Assn., 


NC-9717; 
NC-397-H, 
500, 3,070, 





Inc., 141 


|South Sixth Ave., Pocatello, Idaho, construc- | 


tion permit amended to request that name 
of applicant be Radio Service Corporation. 

| KGVO, Mosby's, Inc., 137 Noth Higgins St., 
Missoula, Mont., construction permit amended 
to request the facilities of Station KXA. 

| KECA, Pacific Development Radio Co., 1000 


|South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif., volun- | 
tary assignment of license to Earle C. An- | 


thony, Inc. 

Application reinstated to hearing docket: 

Ss. Baruch, Trustee for Fresno Broad- 
easting Co., Fresno, Calif., construction per- 
mit to erect new station to use 1,350 ke., 500 
w., unlimited time. Facilities of KPWF (de- 
lete) requested in units 

Application retired to files: 

WAIU, American Insurance Union, Deshler 
Wailick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, construction 
permit to make changes in equipment. (Con- 
struction permit expired Sept. 10, 1930, and 
was not extended.) 


NC-8417; | 


| Supplying the present small demand, post- 
; war plants are experiencing difficulties in 
}operating on account of higher over- 
|head. The prolongation of the steel cartel 
jand the tube cartel with English and 
Canadian interests is expected. 
| The woolen industry renewed activity 
jafter the settlement of the strike at a 
jrate slightly Below normal. ‘The drop in 
raw cotton prices is. seriously affecting 
that branch of the industry, with many 
spinners selling below cost, and a general 
50 per cent curtailment in operation is 
envisaged unless there should be improve- 
ment in the near future. The demand for 
cotton cloth is fairly active, flax spinners 
}and weavers are curtailing their pro- 
grams, silk conditionings are 32.5 per cent 
below the same period of last year, and 
|many textile firms are reported in pre- 
{carious financial condition. 
Electrical Industry Active 

Manufacturers of electrical 
;}equipment are 
high production rate due to the conversion 
of the telephone system from manual 
to automatic, the construction of pro- 


The Automatic Radio Manufacturing | 34.600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 and 401,- | ducing plants and distribtuing systems in 


|the colonies, especially Indo-China, -and 
jthe continuance of the construction of 


| hydroelectric plants in France. The do- | 


mestic appliance market is very dull. 

The machinery industry was generally 
less busy than in the preceding months, 
but machine tool manufacturers were 
|fairly active. The recent cancellation by 
{the Nord Railway Company of rolling 
| stock orders has caused equipment order 
|cancellatnons; the entire machinery in- 
| dustry may feel the effects in view of 
| the fear that other railroad companies 
mey follow suit due to large operating 
| deficits. 
|favored in purchases of tools and steam 
shovels in connection with oil-refinery 
construction. 
| Shoe factories are seasonally calm, and 
|generally working part time; the indus- 
try was little inconvenienced by a strike 
of 6,000 workers in Limoges from, Aug. 7 
to Aug. 31. The crude ruober market is 
normal and prices remain unchanged. In 
the first seven months of the year con- 
struction of private dwellings declined 
by 42 per cent, apartment houses by 38 
|per cent, and industrial buildings by 34 
per cent, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1930. 

Foreign Trade Low 

Foreign trade in August was the lowest 
registered since the stabilization of the 
franc, with imports of 3,190,000,000 francs 
and exports of 2,316,000,000 francs. The 
| total adverse balance for the first eight 
months of the year amounts to 9,057,000,- 
000 francs as against 5,682,000,000 francs 
in the corresponding period of 1930. 

The shipping situation remains quiet 
with no improvement foreseen before early 
Winter. There is some unemployment 
among dockers on account of the appli- 





industrial ! 
maintaining a relatively | 


Local manufacturers are being | 


Carrier Accords 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 
Various Agreements Relat- 
ing to Movement of Cars 


goes and Rate Arrange. 
ments Are Accepted 





| A number of agreements among ship- 
| Ping companies relating to the tranship- 
ment of cargo, arrangements for billing, 
rates, the apportionment of cargoes and 
| other matters, have been approved by 
| the Shipping Board, the Board has just 
| announced. The announcement follows in 
| full text: 
_The following agreements filed in com- 
| pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 
. Gulf Pacific Redwood 


1614—Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Covers through 
shipments from United States Gulf poris 
of call of Gulf Pacific Redwood to 
Oriental ports served by Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, with transhipment at Los Am= 
geles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma or Seattle. Through rates, which 
|are to be same as direct line tariff rates, 
| are to be apportioned equally between the 
carriers, subject to minimum of $4.50 per 
ton to Gulf Pacific Redwood; each car 
rier to absorb one-half the cost of tran 
shipment. 
| 1656 
Company 


American-Hawaiian Steamship 
| with Transatlantic Steamship 
Company, Ltd.: Provides for through 
shipments from United States Atlantic 
| Coast ports to ports of call of Transatlan- 
tic Steamship Company in Australia and 
New Zealand. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line rates and apportioned 
| equally between the lines, subject to mini- 
;mum proportion to each of $7 per ton, 
weight or measurement. Cost of tran- 
| Shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
| Francisco is to be borne in equal propor- 
| tion by the lines. 

| 1660—Quaker Line with Silver Line, 
Ltd.: Through billing arrangement cover- 
‘ing shipments from United States Pacific 
Coast loading ports of Quaker Line to 
Egyptian, Indian and Persian Gulf ports 
served by Silver Line. Through rates are 
to be same as direct line tariff rates and 
|}on shipments to main ports served by 
Silver Line are to be apportioned equally, 
subject to minimum of $4.50 per ton to 
each carrier. On shipments to ports other 
than main ports Silver Line is to. receive 
the excess of the through rate over the 
rate to main ports. Cost of tranship- 


equal proportion by the lines. 
| Hardwood Shipments 


+ 
16484-Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co, 
with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc.: 
Arrangement for through movement of 
hardwood lumber from Philippine Islands 
to Gulf ports served by Luckenbach Gulf, 
with transhipment at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles at the option of the trans- 
Pacific carrier. Through rate of $17.50 per 
| 1000 board feet is to be apportioned 
| equally between the lines. Cost of tran- 
| shipment is to be for account of consignee 
| who is to take ship’s tackle delivery from 
| the trans-Pacific steamer and make de- 
livery to the intercoastal carrier. Con- 
signee is to be allowed one drayage charge 
at actual cost not to exceed $2 per 1,000 
feet, which is to be absorbed in equal 
| proportion by the Lines. 
1649—Oceanic & Oriental Navigation 
|Co. with Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc.: 
| This agreement, which provides for 
{through shipments of hardwood lumber 
from Philippine Islands to North Atlantic 
| ports served by Luckenbach, is identical 
}in terms, except as to ports of destina- 
| tion and participating intercoastal car- 
rier, with the preceding agreement (No. 
1648) between the Oceanic & Oriental 
Navigation Company and _ Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc. 

1654 — American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. with Panama Mail Steamship Co.: 
Provides for through movement of shipz 
ments from Central American and Cuba 
|loading ports of Panama Mail to Port- 
|land, Astoria, Seattle and Tacoma, with 
|transhipment at San Francisco. 
rates are to be combination of local rates 
of the lines, each of which is to assume 
50 per cent of cost of transferring ship- 
ments from pier to pier at San Francisco. 
Inward State toll is to be absorbed by 
Panama Mail and outward State toll by 
American-Hawaiian. 


| For East and Ceylon 

1645—Quaker Line with Silver Line, 
|Ltd.: Arrangement for through move- 
}ment of shipments from Atlantic Coast 
| ports to ports in the Far East and Ceylon 
| served by Silver Line vessels, with tran- 
|shipment*at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
| Francisco. Through rates are to be the 
| same as direct line tariff rates. On traffic 
to main ports served direct by Silver Line 
|through rates are to be apportioned 
| equally between the carriers subject to 
}minimum of $4.50 per ton to each, while 
jon shipments to outports, differential or 
|arvitrary ports Silver Line is to receive 
| the excess of the through rates over the 
rates to main ports. Cost of tranship- 
}ment is to be absorbed in equal propor- 
{tion by the lines. 


Through 





Inquiry Authorized . 


Into Sales of Stock 


Authority of State Bank Ex- 
aminer Fixed in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 23. 

The State Bank Examiner has authority 
to investigate any seller of stock, bonds 
or other securities, regardless of whether 
such seller is operating under authority 
of the Blue Sky Department of the State 
| Corporation Commission, according to an 
opinion by Assistant Attorney General 
Quincy D. Adams. 

The opinion was given to the Bank 
| Examiner, John Bingham. It follows in 
| full text: 
| In compliance with your letter of Sept. 
17, 1931, I have examined section 421 of 
the Blue Sky Law (section 32-710, 1929 
Code). 

It is my opinion that this section au- 
| thorized the State Bank Examiner to make 
an investigation of “any individual, co- 
partnership, association, common law 
trust or trusteeship, or corporation, pro- 
moting, offering, selling or pledging” or 
“any certificates, shares, stocks, bonds, 
securities, contracts, or bonds for deeds” 
without regard to whether they are op- 
erating under authority granted by the 
State Corporation Commission, Blue Sky 
Department. 


oan 


cation of the licensing system for coal 
imports. Gross railway receipts from Jan. 
|1 to Aug. 19 show a decrease of 8.96 per 
|}cent as compared with last year, and 
carloadings declined by 6.13 per cent. 
Crops are adversely affected by 
continuous rains. The production of wheat 
is unofficially estimated at 17,000,000 tons 
and the quality of the crop is poor in 
|several acres. The poor quality of the 
apple crop and a short pear crop will 
probably necessitate larger imports. . 


tae 


“ 


ment at New York is to be absorbed in®# 
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Tenders Invited (Need for Education of Public | 
For 100 Million QO Jnvestments Is Emphasized 


















































































































































Nearly Two Billions of Excess Gold Bank Closings 


Is Held by Federal Reserve Banks | !nerease by Half 
2 erga In Eight Months 


Ratio Maintains ‘Very High Level’ of Last Two Years, With 


Country’s Monetary Stock of Five Billions, Largest in His- Institutions Numbering 932 
7 . tory. Board Savs ‘ With Deposits of 698 Mil- 
yo plaid | lions Failed Since First of 

















Treasury Iss sue Unimpaired Flow of Capital Also Urged at 


Session of Securities Commissioners | 








Issue Coming Due Sept. 30 


<a [Continued front Page 1.1 | 
| / > . e 
To Bet Met W ith Proce eds the standard which it fits in that State mails, by promoters with known bad past 


. a Bill. Secre- is or should be good for every other State | records. Unfortunately, under the laws of | 
From 91 day fae in this country,” he said. most of our States the State law-enforc- | 














‘ States > dis ‘ said. ¢ ask- ing agencies were powerless to act, due) y 3 : San as Year 
—e rene — ing elie? ees Gm arose, Wik donsamee largely to the fact that the promoters were| Reserve gold held by Federal Reserve{in June and remained practically un-; with the Federal reserve agent is rela- " ‘ wd 
a a rivitad t. 24 for Treas- 2nd chaotic condition existing with yef- domiciled in other States. | Banks amounted to about $2,000,000,000 in| changed during July, increased by $40,- tively i leaving a considerable volume otis aneiae : pen cee 5 
ee ee ‘f s 0 5.000 erence to application forms in the various _ “I contend that we need a strengthen-| excess of the amount which these banks 900.000 during August and was early in| of free gold. | anh hout the United States du aoe ae 
ury on yA So p Rng "the States ing of Federal statutes that would give September at the highest point ever ughou e Unite ates during the 
according > ss Vv e 5. 


; ee were required to hold against notes and _ ,. re n 9 im- 
“ i ; als § Ww s au- | ; reached—-$5,000,000,000. Of the gold im 
Secretary of Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. We are too prone to consider ourselves Federal officials somewhat the same deposits in August, according to a review ports in August $25,000,000 was received | 


\ They will be 91-day bills, according to SUardians of the people, that is, placed in aitater Gauaralee elnex ume tes sear | of the banking situation in August as pub-' from Japan and most of the remainder number which failed during the same pe- 
the statement, and will be sold on a dis-|® Position to determine for the individual ti, praud Act. This would permit the | lished Sept. 24 in the “Federal Reserve from Latin America. The course of re- Excess Reserves riod of 1930, according to the Federal 
count basis to the highest bidders. The whether or not he should make a given | regeral courts to issue injunctions, or Bulletin” of the Federal Reserve Board.| cerye-pank credit and related items dur- ; of FR.Benks Reserve Bulletin for September, released 
tenders will be received at the Federal investment,” Mr. Bailey said. “Such func- tne post Office Department to issue fraud! , The ratio of gold reserves in the banks ing the month is brought out in detail | Sept. 24 ; 
reserve banks, or branches, up to 2 p. m. tion is, I believe, far from the original orders, stopping such misuse of the mails. has been at a “very high level’ for more! in the table. T he following additional information 
ae 5 ions i a fourth ee “I am well aware of the fact that the er oe tae oo of Veen Reserve bank credit outstanding and factors tn a this subject also is shown by 
; aws, and such an error shou e 0 ahs 7 ae reserves without a corresponding eee: e bulletin: 
No tender for less than $1,000 will be avoided with all the determination pos- Saaaeeie = ea A eng =~ bs growth in either note or deposit liabil- (Weekly averages of daily figures. In millions Through the first eight months of 1930, 
‘dave of th °c ae must be mul- ‘sessed by a Commissioner. torpiecs ‘when wees to semeacute peneanis ities, it is stated. of dollars.) 609 banks with deposits totaling $263,- 
iples of that amount. 2 ‘ ‘ sons 


first eight months of the present year 
increased more than 50 per cent over the 











; mas § , . Week Week 025,000 fail r 
; “Instead of such an attitude, there | w ridespr: Tt was stated orally Sept. 23 at the +: endion 25, ailed throughout the United 
The Treasury has an issue of $100.-| would be, of eaiiead. that Aatecminatian i? rial is tg — — Federal Reserve Board, however, that since tT Se te. States, while during the like period of the 
000.000 in 90-day bills coming due On yyiop j ls the lati ae ‘ mage , the August banking review was prepared 1931 1931 Change present year 932 banks with total depagts 
a) a which impels € accumulation for the! primarily drawn, and is generally used, to oeverhene , : ; e 5 241 +56 } i 
Sept. 30, according to records of the De-| ice of ty} ublic of all the informati | approximately $116,000,000 in gold has been Bills discounted sese | OB 2 5 of $698,816,000 have failed. 
rtment ae ne pune eS e information | prosecute those who violate its provisions, | earmarked for foreign purchase. The net| Bills bought . - 66 181 +115 Last year, however, the greatest numbe 
par . which to any person would be of value rather than to cure fraud in the making. | gecrease of the gold holdines of this coun-| United States securities 678 1 cs of bank failures occurred in the 1 0 
: The full text of the statement of Mr. in determining whether or not a given |In other words, the Mail Fraud Act, in| sco +. 3.4, ee roe mr Other reserve bank ank f¢ S occurred in the last two 
ar . ie ke senetine am : : , try to date, it was explained, notwithstand- credit . seca 24 44 }-20 months of the year, the largest number 
Mellon follows: security is worthy of purchase. When/|my opinion, should grant full power to ing is less than. this amount because of | Total reserve bank for any one month previous to the last tw 
¢ Notice Issued this information is once accumulated, it the Federal authorities to stop fraudulent small imports of gold received by the! . Credit » 953 1,194 +241 ee having been in January when 99 s - 
: . i must be kept up to date. It is valuable, | promotions in their inception, before | United States from other countries dur- | Monetary gold stock... 4,951 4,991 i Somasereeanee pended. During November "1930 “364 
The Secretary of the Treasury gives | however, only to the extent that it is avail- widespread fraud is perpetrated. ing the past few day : : ery Cc utemnee wee aa $0| The chart t by the Federal Reserve| banks failed, and in Decenier an a 
' ; ~ re inv rease | ohip “ ( . ays. juste . P 783 128 e ) orepared by the pderal . aNnKS all i r ¢ 
te tee neeeeae ct bias ane able to the public. “I strongly urge that you seriously con-| This country’s monetary gold stock is Money in circuistion... 41812 5,013 201 | Board, shows changes in excess reserves of the| year 344 failed. 
. S a daitens ’ sider this matter to the end that the mail- | sai av » larges istory | Member bank reserve | reserve banks and in free gold, 1925, to August . 
or thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; Open Road Held Needed fades Gf Caen “Sua acdae aueieiie ieee EAL te aatie cies de Th chcadinl to] ac SO STN 52 30, 1931, and indicates, says the Federal Re- 1,345 Banks Failed 
, and: will be sold on a discount basis to ,, ‘ rar axe ‘Beas ¢ , y 8yPs ary september when M amounte O°’ Nonmember deposits serve Board, that at a time of active business Of the total number of banks which 
) the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- For Exercise of Initiative | stamped Fraudulent—Return to the | $5,000,000,000 after having been augmented total secsecesesceces 123 200 +77 | such as 1928 and 1929, when borrowings at the failed duri ‘tl te Se maa . ac 
L iv a at th Federal reserve banks, or Sender.’ I submit that by uniting our | by the receipt of an additional $40,000,000| Foreign ...........,+- 96 176 80 reserve banks are large, there is an abundance | /allec during t he entire year of 1930, 1,343 
eee h a cer gp yg “It is often very Important to remember forces to this end we would do much to-| in August, $25,000,000 of which came from) Other ............205 a1 a 3| of eligible paper and the amount of gold that | in all, 147 reopened, while of the total 
Eastern Standard Time a Saenday aaa, also that those who approach a Commis- | Ward curbing America’s billion dollar an-| Japan and the remainder of which was —— capital 369 365 4 peg Bo Me ogg et ig Fl a considerable a eh —— have failed thus far this 
L 28, 1931 Tenders will not be ae sioner with a proposition to be considered nual fraud loss.” | received principally from Latin America.| For more than two years, as a conse-| volume of free gold. The chart is based on a gg Bg District i 
, . . ny a : : and passed upon by him constitute one’ A plea for greater uniformity in State | The review follows in full text: | » ; “ _| monthly average of daily figures; the latest) — ) pdere eserve District in 
i at the Treasury Department, Washington. 121+ of the public for whose benefit se- securities ants and for removal of the ad-|@ . . ee ee ee aoe "i figures are for the week ending Aug. 30, 1931. | which no failures occurred during August, 
The Treasury bits will be dated Sept. curities ; hav "a : Credit Outstanding | serves without a corresponding growth in 1931, was the first district, served by the 
: 30. 1931 nied Sill suture in Dec 30. 1931. curities laws have been enacted. I ven- ministrators from the uncertainties of | ~ % 5 either note or deposit liabilities, the re-| At a time like the present, when the | pegeral Reserve Bank at Sousiat althousin 
: and on the maturity date the face amount rn thes a pee "— * oe ee nee Oy ae . | Increased in August serve ratio of the reserve banks has been | volume of borrowings at the reserve banks) guring that month 154 banks in 28 States 
: will be payable without interest. They easmumeation a pig ae mut cio ae Cites Need of Hicher | Reserve-bank credit outstanding in-|at a very high <P —_ the rs i at a ag — Se suspended, their total deposits amounting 
- : , : ‘ ; fs : Aah . es S | ere S i st it averaged 81 per cent, an ne | the reserve banks consists € su- $22 Twenty-six = 
; will be issued in bearer form only, and an effort to*protect the legitimate oper- PI : creased in August by about $240,000,000 | August i " eres ¢ . a senate pale ally larse extent of Goverament securi- to 6,02 22,000. Twenty-six of the 154 
in amounts or denominations of $1,000, ator and the purchasing public from the ane of Morality and amounted at the end of the month | amount of gold held by the re aay ae aoe es stare) back failed banks were national banks, 12 were 
$10,000, $100,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 | gamage done by iitme who eGumder the|l -# ‘ a a See to $1,200,000,000. This additional demand| it: excess of the required 40 per cent) ties, the major part of the collatera “— State banks members of the reserve sys- 
. (maturity value). — ieathen as i haus a5 Glee Geen ean In principle,” Mr. Hayes said, “I be- | for reserve-bank credit was caused in| against notes and 35 per cent against de- | of the Federal reserve notes has to be tem, and the remaining 116 were non- 
. It is . ed that tenders be made on the = ee ays tar ist - p lieve the position of the administrator part by continued transfers of funds by | posits was about $2, 000,000,000. This vol-| held in gold, with the consequence that »empber banks. 
c 2028 Wee ae See eee aes Seeeue es ; of securities acts should be placed on the foreign correspondents of the reserve|ume of excess reserves is about $400,-/ the amount of free gold available is con- The deposits of the suspended national 
0 printed forms and forwarded in the spe- While it does not, to my knowledge, same high pl: f tality _ : aan 10 ve ‘ably smaller th at a time of active 
: cial envelopes which will be supplied by exist, I am sure that all commissioners | bility ‘ plane of morality and sta-| banks from the acceptance market to | 000,000 larger than two years ago. | siderably smaller “sm a. i tk banks of August were $40,692,000; those of 
e the Federal reserve banks or branches upon have experienced the tendency to ap- a ee ; balances with the reserve banks, and in| Notwithstanding this increase in gold | ym 3 aun of ter old of the the 32 tate hank members, Sete 
i application therefor proach any given proposition in an atti- A —— the pote understanding | part by an increase of money in circula- | and some decrease in Federal reserve aon |e Sees Ss ‘Seaaane $700 Se 000, and 22d those of the nonmembers were $120,- 
: ee , , o ne importance of administering these | tion, which during August was larger by lat tt punt of so-called free | *** Me , * See? se 812,000. 
' .| tude of opposition, thus compelling the ’ & Bus S larg yj} circulation, the amc é : ; , 2 b 
y, in one > saniicakt a tly to weecenl ‘the ae acts and to the failure of most of the | $100,000,000 than is usual at this season. | gold at the reserve banks was about $350,- | sage — FE ay a a their Only four banks were reopened during 
> b ” itiples f $1000. The “ ice of- Of his issue, but to overcome the prejudice States to support “the very necessary in- In meeting this increased demand for , 000,000 less than two years ago. The free zo tt sae Piss Sain iiineerien ti the the month, all of which were nonmembers, 
e in multiples o ,000. he price of- | © ose . : “nai | verrelation and cooperation among the | reserve-bank credit the Federal reserve | gold comprises the gold held by the re- | | over-the-countel Tequirer oe and their total deposits amounted to $14,- 
r fered must be expressed on the basis of rising out of such an atiitude on the part | securities law administrators.” ae sean 5 00 (8 amount was approximately $1,000,000,000. | 396 g99 
e 100, with not more than three decimal Of the individual to whom the matter is “ “ppe , } , | banks purchased $15,000,000 of acceptances | serve banks above the amount required | The reserve balances of the member ~ - 
e places 99.125. Fractions must not Submitted ; ne men who are qualified to under- | and $50,000,000 of United States Govern- jas 35 per cent reserve against deposits ee A A na Aa st ko he lavaey Deposits $117,180,000 
a on nine e. g., 99.120. racuions mus “It should be remembered that during coe 208 to ——— securities acts, ’| ment securities and made additional loans | plus the amount that is pledged with on hanes ee pameined te hold = Of the 195 banks which have reopened 
ised. , . > said. “are i € | 5 > ay bank " at amen a ‘ ~oliaters a Sse Di : Vis D . » ve. er 2 . 
n® sand “itt its h  Tecent years business has undergone a tre- cor aa Sa € oe aa rl comparable to &) of $55,000,000 to member banks. At the) Federal reserve agent as collateral against | jae. and the volume of thelr excess, te- ince the first of the year 22 were member 
enders will be accepted wit out cash | mendous change in its attitude. Whereas . P a S guarc , While the number of well- end of August Government security hold- | Federal reserve notes and a 5 per cent} bbe while not so large as in June and banks and the remaining 173 were non= 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust it was formerly considered proper to en- a entioned and uninfor med amateurs who ings of the reserve banks at $728,000,000| gold redemption fund that must be car- | 7 ie whan they “a mosinnntedl “$120 000.- members. Total deposits of the banks 
. gompanies and from responsible and recog- | pa5e in any and all kinds of tactics which | WOW@, dictate the laws may be counted | were close to the largest volume on record,|ried with the Treasurer of the United|JWy When they appro’ “y -.'4 | reopened since the first of the year ag- 
Se nized dealers in investment securities. made possible this making of a sate. 4¢ in in regiments while discounts for member banks, al-! States against the part of the notes that 000, “— —_ = the oe level and gregate $117.180.000 $48,712,000 of which 
3 Tenders from others must be accompanied | toqay considered good business to accu- Pc ee this host of well- | though somewhat larger than earlier in| is not covered by gold 1930 te yan at the same season 1 yepyesents the deposits in member banks 
rf by a deposit of 10 pe cent of the face rately, fully and honestly present to the under co SENS UEUTS IGS only does not the Summer, were still at a low level. Po . ee and the remaining $68,468,000 of which 
is amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- prospective purchaser true and accurate a coe wed — and limitations of The monetary gold stock of the United Reason Cited for Decrease represents deposits in nonmember banks. 
5 m . : 2ros las € & s >orE ac > 7 sins . f ail a anes a > ™ y se tates ¢ > stric 
cu — ees See accompanied by 80 information with reference to the goods and remodel continually. Vould set up | States, which had increased very rapidly |) 4m ont of Free Gold Sp tt nnn | | Only seven States and the Districties 
or Dp - = nee : 0 pay m n ; ) ; an in-| > wares he is about to buy Saulinar teas ane ally; it lasn't ; yet d EXCESS RESERVES OF MEMBER BANKS Coiumbia have had no bank failures since 
s< corporate ank or trust company. “It is the business of government to any on - ‘ ; coor ee aart of Under the law the Federal reserve the beginning of the present year. The 
ae Bids to Be Opened provide an open road for the exercise of | wise. js ee eee 2 gg sgg egal of other- America W illing to Join banks are obliged to pledge with the Fed Seven States are Maine, New Hampshire, 
da : . . the individual initiative of its citizens and “There h ned 10 run it, eral reserve agent eligible paper or gold Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela= 
= Immediately after the closing hour for | not to substitute its own activities for that ‘ ‘ble as been a slow but quite con- League in Arms Holiday up to the full amount of notes issued by ware and New Mexico. Wyoming suffered 
a receipt of tenders on Sept. 28, 1931, all initiative: to see that free opportunity is — advance in the effectiveness of “ | ihe agent to the reserve bank, including its first suspension of the year during the 
ae oo received at che Federal reserve given for the economic production of | i, Ree hones heir nes. “wet [Continued from Pdge 1.1 notes held by the Federal reserve banks month of August, and Massachusetts, Ari- 
B= pan h or a mint ge ~ clos- wealth. That government is the wisest 4 fey Ss aemettan cameiaenia = few men, jocated in different sections of the coun-| themselves as well as notes in actual cir- zona and Nevada also have had only one 
= ing Nour will pe opened and public an-| which does not attempt to perform those bankers and a few legislat oners, a few | try in connection with a general program) culation. The reason that the amount failure since the beginning of 1931. 
Fe ee of the br gr ae pees will functions which the individual can per- the ‘importance oe aeeadas have realized of unemployment relief. This particular | of free gold is smaller now than it was - 
at ably on the following morning. "| £01 for himself. and the indispensable flow of credit. and | Construction we cannot undertake to hall two years ago. notwithstanding | ti |And $70,000,000 in other public service 
’ : “To your hand and to the hands of e 3 : under manent saaniiniaie * growth in reserves and the decrease in Sa eens _ <i ' ‘ I 
s The Secretary of the Treasury expressly those who work with you is committed a they have been willing to make the sacri- P , ; sin-| notes in circulation, is that eligible pa- corporation bonds, while holdings of mis 
weer whe ’ fice of giving their time and efforts to tl Should this debate develop, as I sin . | cellaneous bonds decreased by $75,000,000. 
mn reserves the right to reject any or all, tremendous task, namely, the facilitating problem. ' ne cerely hope it will, in such a way that it| per consisting of discounts and accept- Holdings of foreign securities decreased b 
2 tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot|of orderly and honest business transac- “The shows a possibility of real achievement, ances, diminished by more than $900,- decr y 
or less th th t lied for i : : : E he next step in the evolution of your 3 , : : $47,000,000 to the level of $642,000,000. 
ess than the amount applied for, and his| tions in securities without attendant losses work in still further restricting tt t then I shall perhaps ask permission to | 000,000 during the period. The following table shows the 
er action in any such respect shall be final.| resulting from red tape. Yours is the duty ties of the crook and unscru eo ~ activi- anter into more detail in this matter and The chart shows changes in excess re- Man er shh ead t holdi —— 
ic Those submitting tenders will be advised of keeping the scales of justice evenly bal- ter jg | alteve: tA eke ae th promo- to invite your sympathetic consideration | serves of the Federal reserve banks and sciniees Sane ot a 10 ~~ of the 
al of the acceptance or rejection thereof. anced as between those who seek valuable ate in the public anks at the end of June, 1931, 


, “ r and in the geners - for the problem involved. For the pres-|in free gold for a period of years and in- 
a= Payment at the price offered for Treas-| investments and those who seek to supply general official mind a better 























































, es : ; in comparison w » rres i 
understanding of the true nature and im- ent it seems to me that we should confine | dicates that at a time of active business, figures for ‘tome cae: the corresponding 
r- ury bills allotted must be made at the the means of the accumulation of wealth.” portance of security regulation in order ourselves to the endeavor to gauge the such as 1928 and 1929, when borrowings . i ; Se 
10. Federal reserve banks in cash or other W. P. Collis, representing the Better that the public may be adequately pro- sentiment of members of this body towards | at the reserve banks are large, there is an| The chart, prepared by the Federal Reserve 06h and ns te ee banks on June 29, 
al immediately available funds on Sept. 30,| Business Bureau of New York City, spoke tected against fraud and ‘that there be the broader aspects of the problem which | abundance of eligible Peper. and the ae ae soriod 1900 1930 pn Pig gs “a8 , (Amounts ‘in millions of dollars.) 
ch 1931. on the subject “Education and Publicity.” | pe a free and unencumbered flow of ckedit confronts us amount of gold that has to be pledged} 5.1.31 with separate curves for banks in New Percentage 
; The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to He asserted that the public, quasi-public for the legitimate enterprises of business — York City, in other reserve cities, and else- Amount distribution 
ip principal and interest, and any gain from and private agencies that are active in| ang Government.” én te c Y ° ~ eee inti oer 7 ao aan ——. Sten Total investment 16008 10106 1002 100.0 
3 © the sale or other disposition thereof will connection with securities offered to the| New securities ac ( ld E a “fe I: {, * B | RECS OF CAUy DEUTEH: SRS Daten Heures AFC FOr tad’ miatad Pas _ ‘ 
. sec *sS acts Ynited States Gov- 
a ; = be exempt, from all taxation, except Public are at fault only in minor degrees | existing acts were Suan to ae ee O 4X pol ts rom eal rl tain | aurea aeniient aacuricien 
a state and inheritance taxes. No loss from in failing to prevent sales of fraudulent this year, Mr. Tayes said. While he had N ee Sone en ee oe Other “d mesti / 1 ee 
‘t= 32 r ° : siti reas S rities “*heyv are i 12 ay . . , eee ol . 7 , > ePxXCcess Eres » e domestic se- 
t the sale or other disposition of the Treas- | securities. They are all doing what they no doubt that virtually all of these pro- In July Lar gest of Any I ation which shows the excess reserves of the curities—total . 5,263 6121 545 50.6 
th ury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, or can to see that only worth-while securi- | posals were well-intentioned, “there was member banks for the period since the) state, county. and - 
gh otherwise recognized, for the purposes of ties are offered for sale, but these activi- so much difference among them that I i beginning of 1929, with separate curves municipal bonds.. 1.144 1,535 118 12.7 
eS any tax now or hereafter imposed by the ee = not reach the heart of the prob- | ¢an not believe this mass of proposed fou banks in New York City, in other | Railroad bonds s 832 1.016 88 8.4 
ne United States or any of its possessions. em. he said legislation. as ata Gat ee rr Lae “~p.__res®rve cities, and elsewhere. The chart VERO PUNE SEe¥~ 
p- Treasury Department Circular No. 418,| “Something additional is necessary,” Mr. process conducive sie best Suesete as More Than Half of Total Shipments Went to France, shows that since the Autumn of 1929 there bonds... 992 1.116 100 92 
CO. as amended, and this notice prescribe Collis declared, “and those of us who are the public an siness prosperity.” 4 - . has been an irregular growth in the | Ali other bonds..:° 1,317 1266 128 105 
by the terms of the Treasury bills and goy- devoting our lives to this work know that P d of business prosperity. Feder al Reserve Bulletin States lvolume of excess reserves at all three! Stock of Federal 
by ern the conditions of their issue. Copies the element lacking is education, and to Process o te af —_— classes of banks, with minimum figures reserve banks ... 158 165 16 14 
of the circular may be obtained from any|the extent that we fall short in per- Ad 6y f Lau making During the month of July, the last) also suffered losses in their gold stocks, in 1931 at about $60,000,000 instead of ees ran 469 587 54 48 
Federal reserve bank or branch thereof. Soomence along educ ates lines, just so Administration Sought month for which figures are given, Great the fesmner decreasing ia stock by 00f,-|tte minimum of about $35,000,000 that! Collateral trust 
— nat extent must each of us accept the coup r aa : ani: 7 . mn | prevailed in certain months of 1929. This and other cor- 
nes 7 blame for present conditions.” We need an orderly process of law- Britain exported $179,252,000 in gold, by | 4¢5 959 (part of which, however, was ex- ae reflects in part the fact that since poration notes 169 227 «417 19 
srq Treasury W arns Mr. Collis urged re activity in al] ™m#king and law-administration to an in- far the largest amount exported by any ; : es Municipal warrants 151 166 16 414 
ast 7 f r. "4 abssiont Pei ac avaly - all creasing extent,” he declared All the country, and imported only $48,444,000, re- ported in June), and the latter decreas- | 1929 many of the member banks then All othe: 90 43 2 4 
on . T ems of pu elty an eenes that the in- | States but one now have securities acts sulting in a net loss to that country’s gold ing its stock by $22,729,000. borrowing at the reserve banks have been Foreign securities Sy : ; 
ounter elt ote vestor may be instructed in the essential acts d 4 able to get completely out of debt and total 635 642 66 5.3 
n= A ‘| elements to be sought in a security offer- of one type or another, he continued. Ow-| stock during that month of $130,808,000, The following tabulations show the conaeanentiy can not use surplus funds to| Government bond 309 319 33 26 
ao —- -- ing before an investment should be made, (28 t© the different conditions that exist, according to the Federal Reserve Bulle-' gold movements from various countries: eaten "E Hise ente i ae Other foreign se- 
che He told the Commissioners that a com- absolute uniformity is impossible, he said, tin for September, released for publica- retire rediscoun curities ‘ 326 323 3.3 2.7 
ffic vs $10 Gold Certifie: ate, Is of mittee on education is already function. 2Ut. this makes it aY the more necessary tion Sept. 24. Maseninate iach niamaaed It may also reflect a disposition on the; Member bank investments increased 
ine G ae hi ing within the Affiliated Better Business that there should be a “compensating uni- Additional information relative to that MOV TS TO AND FROM GR part of banks to maintain a stronger during the two years by $2,060,000,000, re- 
led FOO orkmanship Bureaus and is formulating plans for the /"Mity” in administration. subject shown in the Bulletin follows: {In thousands of dollars} cash position at a time when banking flecting increases of about $1,190,000,000 
hd The Treasury Department's Secret | #™plification and intensification of the I can think of scarcely anything more From January through the month of disturbances have been recurring, at IM-'in United States Government securities, 
ile Service migiitan in A statement ‘ust is- |Publicity work now being carried on by confusing or discouraging,” the speaker | July, this year, Great Britain has exported 193i | 1980 tervals in different paris of the country. $860,000,000 in other domestic securities, 
_ sued, warns those who handle ee to | that organization “| asserted, “than two or more Commis- | $321,982,000 in gold, while its imports of ee ee peererre ee In addition to their reserve balance s and | and $7,000,000 in foreign securities. The 
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Public Employment Services 


in Southern States + + + «+ + 


Efforts Which Are Being Made in Various 
. Commonwealths to Cope With Present Situ- 
ation Discussed by Specialist 


By EDWARD F. SEILLER 


Chief Labor Inspector, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


nated as the “Development of the Public 

Employment Service in the Southern 
States.” informa.ion was gathered by send- 
ing out questionnaire letters to labor welfare 
executives in the southern States. The re- 
plies to these inquiries strengthened a sus- 
picion that a very meager article would be 
the result if only the development of public 
employment services were emphasized. The 
article became a survey of the shortcomings, 
the failure of the public employment service 
to reach the ful! realization of its powers for 
social adjustment among the jobless. The 
article grew so without\ volition on the part 
of the writer. Its tone was dictated by the 
nature of the. facts that were disclosed in 
the search for ‘nformation 


Perhaps no better definition of the ideal 
function of a public employment service can 
be found than the one devised by Fred Crox- 
ton, now with the President’s Unemployment 
Relief Committee, headed by Mr. Gifford. 
He said: 


r THE preparation of this article desig- 


> > 


“The true conception of a public employ- 
ment office is that of a business organization, 
a labor exchange, serving the man in need 
ofa job, serving the employer in need of 
workers, and serving the community by as- 
sisting its citizens and thus maintaining their 
self-respect and reliance.” 

Public employment service, as now con- 
ducted in the southern States, have fallen 
far short of Mr. Croxton’s definition, which 
is not a utopian ideal but a workable and 
practical method of operation. 

The southern States that will be touched 
upon in the course of this article cover an 
area of about 640,000 square miles and have 
a population of approximately 27,000,000 with 
something like 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 wage 
earners among them. The number out of 
work at this time is difficult—almost impos- 
sible—to determine and need not directly 
concern us at this time. 

Only three of the States in this area, which 
includes Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Kentucky, have Federal- 
State cooperative employment scrvices. In 
some of the other States municipal agencies 
are maintained in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral service and are provided with postal 
franking privileges. 

This is true in Louisville. Other States, 
like Louisiana, Georgia and Mississippi, have 
no service of any kind other than private 
agencies or temporary emergency relief com- 
mittees. 

Employment problems of the southern 
Statés are, I believe, somewhat diversified 
but are not basically different from the con- 
ditions in other sections. The chief reason 
for the existence of the employment service 
is, naturally, a simple one—to find jobs for 
the jobless, and this reason is as impelling 
in the southern States as elsewhere. It is 
only the method, the social machinery for 
carrying out this project, that is complex. 


+ + 


During the last few years the South has 
been going through a modernizing process. 
Even the agricultural Southland has become 
industrialized, although this industrial revo- 
lution has not been carried on as aggres- 
sively, o* extensively, as it has elsewhere. 

Hence, before the 1929 financial collapse, 
which put an end to this growing industrial- 
ization, much of the surplus labor of the 
South was absorbed by extensive building 
operations, the. construction of factories, 


Reducing Costs 
of Higher 


Edueation 


By 
Nelson Sauvain 
Chairman, State Board of 
Administration, State of 
North Dakota 
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N THESE times of financial stress and 
perplexities it will certainly require more 
than usual personal sacrifice on the part 

of many families to make it possible for 
children to attend institutions of higher 
learning. Many worthy students will find it 
a hard struggle to.continue their education 
under present circumstances. In many in- 
stances the standards of living at such insti- 
tutions, the prevalent personal habits of 
students, and the necessary expenditures for 
student activities, will determine in large 
measure whether or not North Dakota young 
people are to continue their work as students. 

‘The people of North Dakota have sup- 
ported their educational institutions very 
liberally. A large part of the money raised 
by taxation is being devoted to education. 
At this time when support is unusually hard 
to provide, it seems especially fitting that 
all proper economy should be practiced at 
our colleges, not only by the administrative 
officers, but also by students themselves. 
Elimination of extravagances, and careful- 
ness in personal expenditures, can .contribute 
to make the benefits of higher education 
available to more children of our taxpay- 
ers, and appropriately lighten the burden of 
all who pay the bills. Careful economy in 
the spending of money while in college will 
prove a desirable preparation for life after 
leaving college. 

Believing that a due consideration of these 
things is timely, the North Dakota Board 
of Administration has urged each of our 
State collegiate institutions to give this sub- 
ject serious attention. The president may 
well secure the hearty cooperation of faculty 
and student body to develop sensible senti- 
ment on this subject and to devise ways 
and means for pitting into practical opera- 
tion such policies as local conditions may 
require, to yromote a social equality as con- 
trasted to possible snobbery and an aris- 
tocracy of reckless expenditure of money. 


schools, public buildings of all kinds, and 
many other projects which have been cur- 
tailed or altogether abandoned. 


Some of this labor which was absorbed by 


‘building operations had drifted to the urban 


centers of the South from the farms. As the 
agricultural depression deepened, this drift 
from farm to city became more pronounced. 
More farm workers, land owners and their 
children and tenant farmers were forced to 
enter the competitive labor markets in the 
centers of population. Once in the city, 
these workers showed a strong inclination to 
remain there in spite of the possible and 
actual hardships they might endure because 
of unemployment. 


+ + 


Life on the farm under present conditions 
offers no lure. These workers have, in most 
cases, become a permanent part of the urban 
population, already threatened by technolog- 
ical and cyclical unemployment. 


The questionnaires, sent out to collect ma- 
terial for this article, tell part of the story 
of the failure of the public employment 
service in the southern States. For instance, 
Arkansas, which has a State employment 
service, has, through rigid legislation, elimi- 
nated private fee charging employment agen- 
cies. Under the employment law of Arkan- 
sas, the Labor Commissioner is given author- 
ity to establish free employment agencies 
wherever he deems them necessary. But 
meager appropriations from the Legislature 
have limited the exercise of this authority, 
he declares. Offices are maintained jointly 
by the State and the Federal Government. 
Through an agreement with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, another office is 
being operated. These offices place about 400 
workers a year, according to the statement 
of the Commissioner, but the percentage of 
placements has been greater in past years 
than now. 


North Carolina has a Federal-State Co- 
operative Bureau and replied to the ques- 
tionnaire letter through its director of the 
United States Employment Service. The 
service in this State was established soon 
after the World War for the purpose of find- 
ing work for ex-soldiers. Six offices are 
maintained throughout the State, and this 
service seems to be one of the most efficiently 
operated bureaus in the South. 

But, in spite of the efficiency of this De- 
partment, in 1930, when the need for expan- 
sion and extension of service was most 
urgent, a cut was made in the appropriation 
and the work done by the employment serv- 
ice was drastically curtailed. Two of the 
offices were closed. Three temporary offices 
were maintained as emergency relief stations 
during the Winter of 1930 and were sup- 
ported by the cities and counties in which 
they were located, in addition to Federal aid, 
such as postal franking privilege and office 
supplies. 

The director of the North Carolina bureau 
also stated in his letter that his office is ren- 
dering the greatest aid to the farmers in 
mobilizing harvest labor. The accomplish- 
ment of its principal purpose, finding em- 
ployment for city workers, is decsribed as 
“negligible.” Apathy of employers who are 
in a position to render the greatest assist- 
ance in the relief of employment is cited as 
an almost insurmountable obstacle. limited 
funds and personnel are agsied handicaps. 


+ + 


Tennessee, a neighbor of Kentucky, has a 
Federal-municipal employment service in 
Memphis. A superintendent and an assist- 
ant are in charge of the work of this bureau. 
According to the letter from the director, 
this bureau has been operating very success- 
fully with 10,000 to 12,000 applicants, and 
5,000 to 6,000 placements a year. 

Nevertheless, the director states that the 
two men are not sufficient for the amount of 
work, and great improvements might be 
made if the force were increased. A United 
States service for war veterans is also con- 
ducted in Memphis. 

In Texas, largest of the soujhern States, 
public employment services operate through 
the State Labor Department and are financed 
by funds accruing from the sale of employ- 
ment agency permits. The Labor Commis- 
sioner of Texas writes: 

“IT regret to be compelled to say that the 
public employment service division of our 
work is so small as to be of comparatively 
little importance.” 

He adds that the work of this Bureau will 
be further curtailed during the forthcoming 
year because the depression has forced so 
many commercial agencies out of business 
that the revenue this year, the only income 
available for the purpose, will be nominal. 

In Kentucky there is no State-Federal 
employment service, but there are Federal 
agencies in Louisville. One office ekes out 
a semisecret existence’ in the Jefferson 
County Armory, a prison-like building some 
distance trom the main business section of 
the city. Social workers and a few others 
know where or what it is, but the great mass 
of wage earners, those who are most often 
in need of the services supplied by this 
agency, are ignorant that it exists. The 
Veterans’ Bureau also has an employment 
service in Louisville. A third office is lo- 
cated in the Federal Building. It is now 
used as an auxiliary placement office but its 
obscure location does not attract many job 
seekers. This office in the Federal Building 
was once used to collect statistical data 
from several Siates for publication in the 
Industrial Bulletin of the United States Em- 
ployment Service,» but since the reorganiza- 
tion under the Doak plan, the State Director 
of Unemployment has taken over this work. 
The State Director makes his headquarters 
at Central City, a small town in western 
Kentucky. 

+ + 

Such an unhappy state of affairs, 
in Kentucky and the South, but 
does not imply direct criticism of the effi- 
ciency or fitness of any of the present iné 
cumbents. Handicapped by hide-away offices 
like the two offices in Louisville; hampered 
by lack of funds and trained personnel the 
cumbersome system is stronger than any de- 
sire for improvement on the part of any 
individual who is a unit in the organization. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


UTILIZATION OF CHEMICALS 
IN COLORING CITRUS FRUITS 


Experiments Conducted by Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
Are Described by Chemist 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruit’ and vegetables. 


By F. C. BLANCK 
Principal Chemist, Food: Research Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
7 in its work in the food field is in- 

terested in all problems having a di- 
rect bearing on the acceptability and 
Suitability of plant materials as foods. 
In developing such a program the work 
falls into four major lines of activity, 
(1) pure or fundamental chemistry or 
microbiology in so far as it affects the 
production of manufactured or prepared 
foods, (2) studies on the changes which 
take place in growing plants during the 
process of maturation and in the influ- 
ence of chemical stimulants on such 
processes, (3) studies on the manufac- 
ture or preparation of foods with the 
vjew toward improving processes or de- 
eloping new methods, and (4) the de- 
velopment of new products and proc- 
esses for the handling of cull, surplus 
and waste material. : 

+ + 

These studies which are all developed 
from the practical standpoint naturally 
require the closest contact with inter- 
ested industries and, in some lines, with 
the State governments. 

The consuming public has long evalu- 
ated fruits and vegetables by their color. 
This consumer preference was appreci- 
ated long ago by the citrus industry 
since a golden-colored orange had more 
appeal than the pale or slightly green- 
colored fruit, even though such fruit 
may have been fully matured. The cit- 
rus industry soon learned that the com- 
bination of heat and the fumes from 
kerosene burners produced the desired 
color change in oranges. As a result of 
this practical observation scientists in 
the Department of Agriculture under- 
took a study of this method of coloration 
and discovered the interesting fact that 
the chemical agent responsible for pro- 
ducing this color change was ethylene. 
As a result of this discovery the com- 
mercial method of coloring citrus fruits 
has been revolutionized. 

+ + 

As a further result of this pioneer 
work, the use of ethylene in the treat- 
ment of fruits and vegetables has been 
extended’ In the canning of pears it is 
customary to pick the pears when they 
are rather hard and then store them 
until they reach a degree of softness 
suitable for the canning operation. This 
method of handling is costly, as the fruit 
has to be removed from the storage 
rooms several times and sorted in order 
to separate those which are ready for 
the canning process. With the use of 
ethylene, however, a single treatment of 
the entire lot of fruit puts it in suitable 
canning condition after three to five 
days’ exposure to the gas. A further 
application of the ethylene treatment 
which has, however, not yet reached 
commercial importance, is the pretreat- 


ment of apricots. This results in a uni- 
form coloration of the fruit and thereby 
gives a more even color to the canned 
product which, other factors being equal, 
will improve and place it in a higher 
commercial grade. It has also been 
found in this work that ethylene treat- 
ment of persimmons results in the re- 
duction of the astringency of the fruit, 
which is a decided advantage commer- 
cially. In all this work careful studies 
have been made of the effect of ethylene 
on the various chemical constituents of 
the fruits, and no evidence has been ob- 
tained indicating any material change 
in the sugars or acids or other impor- 
tant constituents. 

Studies on the composition of citrus 
fruits, avocados, pomegranates and can- 
taloupes have been made, and the data 
obtained correlated with the degree of 
maturity. A comprehensive study has 
also been made of the various organic 
acids normally occurring in a wide range 
of fruits. 

Studies of the problem of fermenta- 
tion in connection with the preservation 
of food products, especially on a small 
scale in handling farm surplus for home 
consumption, have resulted in the pub- 
lication of Farmers’ Bulletins on the 
making of vinegar and fermented pickles 
that can be classed among the “best sell- 
ers” of the Department's publications. 
Work has «<lso been done on the com- 
mercial production of sauerkraut and on 
the commercial manufacture under 
American conditions of the oriental soy 
sauce. Special problems in dehydration 
such as the manufacture of potato flour 
and the dehydration of sweet corn have 
been studied as well as the very impor- 
tant question of the sulfurfng of dried 
fruits. 

+ + 

Cr of the outstanding problems in 

the fruit and vegetable field is the 
utilization of cull and surplus material 
and the development of suitable by- 
products. In this field of work the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils has ren- 
dered material assistance to the citrus 
industry of the country by developing 
the basic principles for the recovery of 
citric acid from lemon culls and wastes, 
the manufacture of citrus pectin, and 
the development of by-products from 
the pomegranate. In this connection 
the Bureau has been interested for many 
years in the preservation of fruit juices. 
The processes of concentration by freez- 
ing and flash pasteurization were both 
developed by Bureau chemists, and the 
Bureau is now carrying on extensive 
studies on the preservation of juices and 
pulps by treezing under various condi- 
tions, The utilization of final residues 
for animal feeding or for fertilizer has 
also received attention. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 25, B. A. Porter and W. H. White, Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell how the fruit and vegetable growers are 
aided in control of insects by the research work of the Bureau. 


Illinois’ Public Welfare Activities 


How State Cares for its Dependent Citizens 


By A. L. BOWEN 


Superintendent of Charities, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


HE people of Illinois are more or less 
familiar with the gigantic building, re- 
pair and equipping program that the 

present State Department of Public Wel- 
fare started in January, 1929. We were told 
by good authority, and we were able to 
verify it, that our State hospitals for insane 
and colonies for feeble-minded housed 4,200 
more patients than they were built to ac- 
commodate. 

Nearly 1,000 insane were sleeping on floors. 
Our prisons were inhumanely crowded with 
three men often in one cell that was suffi- 
cient only for one. In many instances pris- 
oners were sleeping in shifts, owing to the 
scarcity of cells and beds. The General As- 
sembly in 1929 responded unanimously to 
the appeal for relief. It was ready to sub- 
mit a $40,000,000 bond issue to the voters 
for their approval and doubtiess they would 
have approved it; or, the General Assembly 
was ready to enact a special tax for the 
purpose of prompt and complete relief of 
this situation. , 

The Department of Public Welfare said it 
could afford relief on a pay-as-you-go plan, 
if the General Assembly would authorize its 
program. This was done. Sufficient funds 
for a two years’ building program were 
voted. The job was completed in 20 months 
and every insane and feeble-minded patient 
was given a bed and a decent amount of 
air space. New cell houses at the prisons 
are coming into use rapidly. A complete 
new State hospital at Manteno was built 
and occupied. The first unit houses 1,000 
patients but it has been laid out for de- 
velopment up to 7,000 beds. The Vandalia 
farm for misdemeanants has been rebuilt. 
Fireproof one-story dormitories have taken 
the place of wooden shacks on the edge of 
a swamp. 

The Illinois Surgical Institute for Crip- 
pled Children was authorized by the Legis- 
lature in 1911, but was not organized until 
1930. It is now open and is performing its 
remarkable mission of making the lame walk 
The Woman's Reformatory was located, 
erected and occupied in that period. 

This extensive and farflung building pro- 
gram has been completed at a unit cost far 
below that which has prevailed in other 
States of Illinois’ class and with a speed 


and completeness that has created favor- 
able comment throughout the whole country. 
We have caught up. We have sufficient money 
to keep up with demands during the next 
two years. It is one of the most important 
and necessary purposes of our government 
to keep pace with demands of society for 
accommodations for the unfortunate whose 
care and treatment is a State function. 

But this achievement of building has not 
been the only task of the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


What about methods of care and treatment 
which will return to their homes a larger 
percentage of those committed to our institu- 
tions? What about methods by which this 
increasing stream may be lessened and the 
population and costs of these institutions 
reduced? The Department has been alert 
to these questions. It promptly instituted 
measures to increase the hospitals’ forces of 
medical men and trained nurses. It made 
its appeal to the four great medical schools 
in the State, asking them to cooperate to 
secure for our staffs young men just grad- 
uating and, more important, to give ner- 
vous and mental diseases as prominent a 
place as physical diseases in medical edu- 
cation. 

We hive extended the great mental hy- 
giene movement from our hospitals into the 
ranks of every-day life. This most essen- 
tial undertaking has succeeded admirably. 
We have more than doubled our medical 
staffs. Whereas we had only a half a dozen 
registered nurses, we now have 85, most of 
them trained in State hospital training 
schools to understand how to care for mental 
cases. 

The State’s psychiatric institute for re- 
search in mental diseases and for training 
State hospital physicians and nursese in the 
specialty of psychiatry has been revived and 
made a potent factor. The department and 
the medical school of the University of Illi- 
nois have organized a hospital for mental 
patients where medical students may ob- 
serve and obtain experience in this specialty 
In our State hospitals every known experi- 
ment and treatment are under way in hope 
of improving patients’ condition and of dis- 
covering important truth that will lead to 
prevention. 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901: 


“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-governing nation.” 
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Arkansas’ Efforts to Prevent 
and Cure Diseases ; 


Manner in Which State Department Helps 
Counties Develop Adequate Programs Is 
Outlined by Director of Activity 


By DR. GORDON HASTINGS 
Director, Buyeau of County Health Work, Board of Health, State of Arkansas 


HERE are in Arkansas as of June 30, 

1931, 72 counties having full-time health 

projects. Of this number 24 represent 
the original pre-drought counties. The re- 
mainder were organized pursuant to the 
passage of United States Senate Bill 5440. 
In this group we have five newly-organized 
units, two districts, each combining two 
counties, and 40 nurses working alone in as 
many counties. All projects are under the 
direct supervision and guidance of the central 
office in Little Rock. 


> * 


With central administration included there 
were approximately 175 regularly employed 
public health workers engaged in public 
health activities in the State during the 
fiscal year. This group, however, was con- 
siderably less during the greater portion of 
the year. Not until the latter part of March, 
1931, were we permitted to rehabilitate our 
older units and establish new projects. 


Developments in the field were seriously 
jeopardized throughout the major portion 
of the year. The Summer of 1930 with its 
extreme dry weather dealt distress to the 
people of Arkansas. Crops were parched, 
livestock starved and human suffering was 
immense... Over 150 banks closed their doors, 
involving personal and governmental funds. 
Reserves soon became depleted and unem- 
ployment pronounced. The economic crisis 
thus presented caused great suffering. Our 
original health units were terribly afflicted 
at a time when their services were most 
needed. Personnel was reduced, but the re- 
maining members subordinated everything to 
emergency relief and rendered a most credit- 
able service. During such disasters counties 
already organized and on the ground are 
distinctly in advantage as compared with 
unorganized areas. 

The service as rendered prior to appoint- 
ment of additional personnel in March, 1931, 
may “be considered as fairly adequate. It 
became necessary because of the drought 
to subordinate routine practices in an effort 
to make available emergency aid among 
indigent inhabitants. The usual diseases, as 
one may expect during such calamities, were 
considerably increased. Pellagra has ap- 
peared rampgnt in many areas. Other nu- 
tritional diseases, as well as conditions re- 
sulting from lowered vitality, have also ap- 
peared in proportions greater than is the 
usual experience. The appearance of acute 
communicable diseases have not been pro- 
portionately increased, as is the usual ex- 
perience where organized health service is 
available. Typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, etc., have been epidemic, 
showing, however, seasonal variations. 


Following the employment as an emer- 
gency procedure of additional public health 
workers greater efficiency in rendering serv- 
ice has been afforded. The funds were made 
available, fortunately for us, when unem- 
ployment was pronounced. We were per- 
mitted to select from a large group of ap- 
plicants, and even though in quandary at 
times, made selections which have in the 
main proven satisfactory. It is appreciated 
that one must demonstrate indiscriminatory 
ability and select in so far as possible per- 
sonnel on merit and future promise, rather 
than because of personal affiliations. 


+ + 


The State Hygienic Laboratory is recog- 
nized as an integral part of the entire pro- 
gram. Without its support much less would 
be accomplished in controlling communicable 
disease, and but few would be immunized 
against typhoid. It is an essential adjunct 
organization and has eminently demon- 
strated its indispensability. It has dis- 
tributed among the counties 277,990 cubic 
centimeters of typhoid vaccine and examined 
34,306 specimens during the fiscal year. The 
value of typhoid vaccine prepared by it has 
been estimated as some $30,000 to $35,000, 
demonstrating that the preparation of ty- 
phoid vaccine alone exceeds by far the cost 
of maintaining the laboratory. 


The State central office is cognizant of its 
immense responsibility and the absolute ne- 
cessity of close supervision, and it, there- 
fore, has in the field two supervising nurses, 
a@ supervisor of inspectors, and a Director 
of the Bureau. Every effort has been ap- 
plied towards the adoption of efficient and 
effective programs. Misfits, although rela- 
tively few, have been replaced. It is im- 
possible to prepare uniform programs appli- 
cable to every community’s needs; however, 
standards have been adopted as applies to 
certain activities. It is recognized that sev- 
eral combinations of activities can be adopted, 
any of which if efficiently projected will 
demonstrate sound investment. 

Some concrete experiences of more or less 
value have taken place during the year, and 
are presented herewith: 

All counties have been encouraged to adopt 
uniform methods applying to filing of im- 
munization cards, physical inspection cards, 
pre-school cards and other permanent rec- 
ords. An approved type of steel filing cabi- 
net may be found in many offices contain- 
ing properly filed business transactions. Uni- 
form stationery has been prepared by the 
central ®ffice and distributed to the several 
counties. 

A work sheet has been drafted and dis- 
tributed to all counties. This form includes 
activities and results. At the end of each 
day’s task the several members record their 
day's work and by simple cross addition at 
the termination of each month figures are 
available, which if transcribed, greatly fa- 
cilitate preparation of monthly progress re- 
ports. 

+ + 


In many counties the health personnel has 
caused to be appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to the county health organization. 
Even though this body has no official status, 
if properly organized and made to function, 
can render an invaluable service in promoting 
and perpetuating. as well as popularizing, 
public health work in the community. They 
also serve as an auxiliary in raising local 
funds. 

In many counties where units are main- 
tained travel of personnel is so arranged 
as to place each individual member in some 


separate area of the county each day. This 
plan is of manifold advantage, since it averts 
imbrication of work, increases contact, multi- 
plies service and demonstrates actual 
economy. 


The Arkansas iiealth Standard has been 
adopted in practically every county. It sub- 
mits of a definite goal toward which the 
child may be directed. This standard is 
based upon seven distinct points: (1) Faith- 
ful practice cf health habits; (2) cultiva- 
tion of good attitudes and citizenship; (3) 
obtainment of satisfactory grades in school 
work; (4) obtainment of satisfactory weight; 
(5) health examination; (6) correction of 
defects; (7) immunization (diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, smallpox). 

¢ # 


Realizing that it is absolutely essential 
that members engaged in public health 
demonstration must keep abreast with time 
and knowledge the central office has en- 
couraged, with no little success, the procure- 
ment of standard acceptable textbooks on 
the subject and subscription to current pub- 
lic health literature. It is felt that since 
the carpenter must have tools with which 
to work, the sanitarian, too, must have im- 
plements with which to advance his own 
knowledge. 


There are at present on assignment in Ar- 
kansas 10 colored nurses, all of whom are 
receiving partial pay through special grants 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. These 
nurses are undoubtedly serving as distinct 
adjuncts in promoting public health activities 
in the counties to which they are assigned. 
Heretofore, an essential portion of a well- 
rounded program had been receiving only 
cursory attention, not through inadvertence, 
but because of inadequate personnel. It must 
be recognized that it is impossible to anni- 
hilate controllable diseases if we acquiesce 
to the suffering of the Negro race. The 
colored nurses’ most valuable contribution 
has been ability to obtain cooperation from 
influential Negro leaders, establish social 
contact with individual groups in the at- 
tempt to protect in so far as possible the 
race from communicable diseases. 


The central office has been permitted 
through Federal grant to purchase a limited 
amcunt of biologicals for distribution 
throughout the State. Some of these prod- 
ucts have been used among indigents for 
therapeutics reasons. The bulk, however. 
were distributed for the purpose of actively 
immunizing the masses against smallpox and 
diphtheria. We must accredit to the distri- 
bution of these products increased popu- 
larity of public health practice. Without 
them, because of economic disaster, but few 
would have been able to purchase such pro- 
tection. Whenever financially possible it is 
of distinct advantage to supply and admin- 
ister these preparations without charge to 
the people. Typhoid vaccine has been pre- 
pared and distributed free by the hygienic 
laboratory. 


+ + 


The question of multiple inoculations is 
being studied by certain members in the 
field. The practice of administering active 
immunizers for diphtheria and typhoid vac- 
cine or smallpox vaccine virus simultane- 
ously is, if permissible, a great time saver 
and will permit of more immunization than 
& continuation of the present system. Noted 
authorities have been consulted and thus far 
their experience and comments seem to favor 
the practice. 

Our own experience, however limited, does 
not prohibit additional investigation, and 
looks promising. There is in this a large 
field for useful research. 
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PromotingRespect 
for Law and 


Order 
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By 
James M. Ogden 
Attorney General, State of 
Indiana 


Morea is being said in these days about 
respect for law, reverence for law. en- 

forcement of law and observance of law 
as they may affect good government. 

While all of these are very important none 
of them is more vital to good government 
than the observance of law. True observ- 
ance of law comes from the love of the 
fruits of law and order and not from the 
fear of the penalties attached by the viola- 
tions of law. 

People must get in the frame of mind of 
hating crime and abhoring a disrespect for 
law. A deep-seated love of the fruits of law 
and order will produce such an attitude of 
mind. 

We are too fickle with our sentiments. We 
are too often scatter-hearted as well as scat- 
ter-brained. We need to concentrate on a 
love of the things that law and order carry 
in their trail 

Our lives and our valuables are protected 
by those who love the fruits of law and or- 
der. It is not the corner policeman that 
really protects life and property. It is not 
the safety box in the great steel vault down 
at the bank that protects our money, stocks 
and bonds. And it is not the judge and jury 
in the courts of justice that protect our lib- 
erties. 

It is the love of law and order as taught in 
the church and the school and the home 
that are the real protection to life, liberty 
and property. Remove from any community 
these influences and the police, safety vaults 
and courts could afford no protection. The 
influence of the church, the school and the 
home is the fundamental protection of all 
our free institutions and the source of good 
government. 

It is not the fear of a policeman or the 
fear of going io jail that causes anyone to 
have a real reverence for law. Reverence 
comes from within the heart and when im- 
planted therein there is a proper observance 
of law. 





